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THE PLANNING OF SOME AMERICAN DEPARTMENT STORES. 
By H. Austen Hatt [F.], Godwin Bursar, 1919. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March, 1920. 


T is my desire to bring to your notice some of the recent store buildings in the United States, 
particularly the practical requirements of their planning and the principles governing their 
design. I am aware that what I have to say will not be new to those who have made a study 

of the subject, particularly when I remind you that no new stores of importance have been erected 
for the last five years owing to the War: but if a review of the matter from the American standpoint 
is of value to us, as I think it is, it will be of interest to all who are concerned with commercial buildings 
of this nature. 

The principal considerations which affect the planning of the large stores in America must be 
understood before a detailed study of the subject can be profitably followed. The object of the build- 
ing being for the display and sale of goods, it follows that everything must be subordinated to this 
purpose. The architecture must be a setting only to the merchandise that is displayed, giving value to 
the goods for sale without competing in interest with them. In other words, the architecture is the 
servant of an idea in the strictest sense. 

The planning and equipment of a store will provide, first, the best possible display of merchandise ; 
secondly, the greatest facility to the public for purchasing in comfort. Since this is really a practical 


problem of display and convenience, it is necessary to bear these two governing considerations in 


mind, 

The Wanamaker store in Philadelphia (Messrs. D. H. Burnham & Co., architects) was completed in 
1911, and is the largest store in America in one building, and, in my opinion, the most comprehensive for 
the purposes of this survey. The building occupies an entire city block, and measures 480 feet by 250 
feet. It is twelve storeys high and rises 247 feet above the pavement. The basements are 34 feet 
below the street level, making the total height of the building itself 281 feet. The site is surrounded by 
streets on the four sides, which gives the opportunity for an ideal store plan. 
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It is interesting to recall the method employed in building, as the site was already occupied by the 
old store, and it was desired to interfere as little as possible with the existing buildings during demoli- 
tion. The work was divided into three portions, and the excavations under the first portion were carried 
out before the demolition of the building. The upper part was underpinned, the basements excavated, 
and the foundation wall and retaining walls brought up to the state in which they were ready to receive 
the stancheons and superstructure—a remarkable undertaking, which was completed in nine months. 
The old buildings standing over the new basements were then pulled down, and the same procedure 
was followed in the other sections. 

Another matter of interest in the construction of this building was the consideration given to the 
possibility of settlement in the ground under the enormous weight it was called upon to take, so that 
there should be no sign of separation in the stone joints where the sections joined up. Accurate records 
were taken by bench marks of the settlement during the building operations from commencement to 
completion. ‘The building went down half an inch, and this was allowed for in building the subsequent 
portions. The calculations were exact, and there is no sign whatever of the junction of the three 
portions. 

The entrances are arranged in the centre of each of the four fronts, and are treated in a most 
dignified manner. It will be noticed that no name appears anywhere outside the building. 

The plan is divided into three sections by fire walls running the entire width of the building. We 
are familiar in London with similar regulations, but whereas our limit of open floor space (with the 
highest floor only 60 feet above the pavement) is 20,000 feet super, the central portion in this building 
is 50,000 feet super, the remaining portions 35,000 feet super each. In the new Eaton Store at Toronto 
they are being contemplated up to 90,000 feet super. ‘The magnificent effect of these great spaces 
can only be realised by those who have seen them. Each of the fire walls has three openings in it, 
with fire-resisting. doors and the usual fusible link device for closing automatically in case of fire. 
Tower escape stairs are planned at each end of the fire walls. These stairs are reached by balconies 
open to the air, and are planned with double decks—a stair within a stair. In addition to these 
escape stairs, there are six main staircases and four separate stairs to basement, making eighteen in all. 

The planning of the lifts is worth close attention. These are placed along the fire walls, and on 
both sides in long banks. The position is central, and it will be observed that no light is obstructed 
by this arrangement. There is, | think, some objection to so many lifts in a straight line, because 
it is difficult to catch a lift if you are waiting in the wrong place in a long line of lifts. This is over- 
come to a great extent by making six together travelling up and six down, so that you may know 
where to wait. No lobbies are required outside the lifts as they are in London, with the great advan- 
tage that you can see over the whole floor from the lift in passing and get a good idea of the goods for 
sale. ‘his is a valuable asset to the selling powers of each floor, the cage doors being fitted with clear 
glass to enable a view of the floors to be obtained. All passenger lifts are hydraulic, for greater safety 
and because of the perfect adjustment obtained in stopping and starting. The improvement in these 
respects in the design of electric lifts in recent years is resulting in a larger number being used, and I 
think the day for hydraulic power for lifts in these buildings is over. There are sixty-eight lifts in the 
building altogether, of which fifty-two are for passengers. They measure 6 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 
inches inside the cage. In addition ten small electric lifts are installed from stock rooms to selling floors 
for the quick delivery of goods. These adjoin the spiral conveyers running from the top floors to sub- 
basement. ‘These conveyers or chutes are four in number, constructed of steel, and made in double 
spirals ; in one spiral parcels are carried to the basement delivery room for despatch to customers ; 
the other spiral carries goods from the stock rooms to the selling floors below. 

The spacing of stancheons, by which the plan is determined, is the first consideration in a building 
of this kind. The spans adopted at Wanamaker’s are 22 feet 64 inches, which appears to work well 


in practice. ‘The tendency in new stores under consideration is to increase these spans. They are 
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being contemplated up to 25 feet 6 inches centres in the new Eaton Store at Toronto. The design of 
stancheon casings should be as simple as possible. The usual type employed is a plain square or 
round, the simpler the treatment the better, bearing in mind the subordination of architectural forms 
to the display of goods. The same remark applies to the ceilings ; some of the vaulted and highly 
decorated types I have to show you undoubtedly detract attention from the goods exhibited and 
reduce the apparent height of the storeys. 

: The height of storeys varies considerably in America. Wanamaker’s is designed on a lavish 
scale throughout, and this is expressed in the heights of the floors, which are as follows :—Ground 
floor, 27 feet; first floor, 24 feet: second floor, 25 feet 7 inches; remainder, 17 feet 5 inches ; 
restaurant, 22 feet, all floor to floor measurements. These are greater heights than you usually get, 
but the effect is very impressive. 

The feature of the interior is the grand court, 112 feet long by 66 feet wide by 150 feet high. The 
lower part of the walls is faced with bastard statuary marble with green Tinos bands. The upper 
portions are finished in plaster. A good effect is obtained by varying the design of the balconies, 
each alternate one being painted bronze colour instead of white, with the result that the scale is greatly 
improved, and the oppressive effect of many floor levels rising one above another is overcome. 

Only the very largest stores adopt the principle of a central court for light. I have found that 
when the claims of daylight or floor space have to be weighed against each other, the floor space is 
invariably chosen as the most important consideration. Consequently the great majority of stores 
practically depend upon artificial light on all floors. 

The grand organ, the largest in the world, is the centre of attraction in the store. There is a 
recital every morning and afternoon, and at closing time the national anthem is played. The story 
of this organ is typical of the American point of view. It was purchased by Mr. Wanamaker from the 
St. Louis Exhibition, and although it was then the largest in the world, no less than sixty new stops 
were added to it afterwards. It is not enough to tell an American that something is good; it must 
be the best, and no expense is spared to attain that object. This is the policy adopted throughout 
this great store, which is beautified by many pictures, bronzes and objects of art from Mr. Wanamaker’s 
private collection. An appeal to the artistic sense of the public meets you on every hand, and is an 
unfailing source of interest as well as fine decoration. 

The floor of the grand court, as well as that of the principal aisles, is covered with pink Tennessee 
marble with green Tinos bands and patterns, and looks extremely well. The upper floors are all in 
wood—oak, maple and hazelwood being used in various parts of the building. These are usually 
stained and polished to suit the colour of the fittings. 

The provision of suitable fittings is in itself a special study, and I do not propose to enter into the 
details of these as carried out in the various buildings I have visited. With very few exceptions, the 
showcases, counters, ete., have not much architectural character, and, in my opinion, are inferior to 
those of the best stores in Paris and London. ‘They are, however, extremely practical and, for the most 
part, very well made. The supreme object of display is kept in mind, glass fronts being adopted to 
show the contents of each compartment behind the counters and against the walls. The height is kept 
low—4 feet 8 inches for showcases behind counters, and 6 feet for wall cases being the average height. 
This enables a view of the entire store to be obtained by the public, and an effect of spaciousness is 
produced which is a valuable asset for business purposes. 

'ittings of every kind, as well as the counters, are movable, and made on the unit principle, so 
that they may be readily combined to form fresh arrangements to suit the manager of each department. 






The legs are made to screw to enable perfect adjustment to be obtained in any alterations that may be 






required. Any fixed points in the planning of the building—such as stancheons—should be arranged 






so that the flexibility of the scheme is not lessened in any way. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to this point. 
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At Wanamaker’s the large court is used for evening organ recitals, and the whole of the fittings are 
easily cleared from this portion in an hour, and replaced after the recital to be ready for the next day’s 
business. 

On the seventh floor is the restaurant, which, with the kitchens, covers the entire area of the floor. 
Above this are the stockrooms. Goods are received at street level and taken up to the top of the 
building, where the receiving rooms, marking off and stock rooms are adjoining, a very marked differ- 
ence from the practice here, where these rooms are invariably in the basement. 

The despatch of merchandise to customers is a more elaborate business and requires some careful 
planning. The problem is to ensure safety with speed in sending purchases to the purchaser. 

The delivery department is in the sub-basement, and goods are despatched down the chutes and 
delivered upon a moving belt (electrically driven), which carries them to the sorters’ tables. Here they 
are divided into goods to be charged and those that have been paid for or that are cash on delivery. 
The former are sent by another belt to the sanctioning clerks, who refer to the customer’s credit at the 
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store and mark the goods O.K. or C.0.D. accordingly. The goods, being all marked with the necessary 
authorisation, are packed by other cl<rks and marked for different routes and deposited in the sheet- 
writers’ bins, who in turn deposit them in the drivers’ bins after entering the particulars on the record 
sheets. The drivers in turn collect from their bins into the delivery wagons. The Lamson Company 
are the pioneers of this delivery plant system, and I am indebted to them for much valuable 
information on the latest methods employed. 

It has been found in some of the largest stores that even with all the best possible appliances they 
cannot deal with the vast number of parcels sufficiently fast. To enable thcm to do this they have 
instituted a system of decentralisation. Goods are not arranged in routes at the main building, but 
filled into trunks as they come and taken away in vans to distributing centres in the town. The 
planning of these buildings, being concerned with nothing but the problem of distribution, is extremely 
efficient for this purpose. 

Although Wanamaker’s Buildirg is of such great size, it was decided to build a separate power- 
house. This is situated across the street, a tunnel, which is a conduit for pipes, connecting the buildings. 

The power-house contains the whole of the heating plant, electric-lght generators, pumping 
machinery for lifts and water supply, refrigerating machinery for cold storage and iced water supply, 
and power genelally. £€cme idea of the power required can ke obtained ficm the fact that the coal 
bins have a capacity of 5,(C0 tcrs, ard tke daily ccrstnyption varies ficm forty to seventy tons of 
fuel. ‘he wkole of tke keatirg is obtained ficm exbaust steem frcm tke boilers. The usual method 
of bringing fresh air from the roofs is employed, the air passing through air-washers ard over coils. 
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Great attention is given to heating the vestibule, on account of the severe climate. The theory is 
that the cold air coming into the building when the doors are open mixes with the warm air in the 
vestibule and supplies the bulk of the fresh air to the building above the ground level. ‘The basements 
are treated separately, and the air changed three times an hour. ‘The large court is a great assistance 
to the general ventilation. 

A great deal of space is occupied by the rooms for the staff. Apart from dining-rooms and rest- 
rooms, opportunities for recreation are provided on the roofs, where games can be played. A staff 
hospital is an important part of the equipment of the building, and a doctor and nurse are always 
in attendance. 

Every employee under eighteen years of age has to continue his studies, and a well-equipped 
school is conducted on the upper floors. For employees from fourteen to sixteen years of age these 
studies are a continuation of the elementary education already attained outside the store. From sixteen 
to eighteen the principles of the business are combined with higher education. This means a much 
larger staff among the younger people in the employ of the firm, as two hours a day are devoted to this 
work, but the resulting efficiency, so much sought after in America, is considered adequate return to 
the firm ; and, of course, no charge is made for these advantages, although the education given is as 
good as that provided in the public schools outside. 

The Filene store at Boston (D. H. Burnham & Co., architects) is unlike any other: store 
building that I have seen. The treatment of the exterior is unique in store design, and, I think, most 
satisfactory. The problem here was more nearly that which we have to deal with in London—the 
maximum amount of glass being required on all floors. The design is practically that of a frame for 
the glass fronts. The solid portions of the design are carried out as a light terra-cotta surround, with 
the filling of green terra-cotta coverings to the stancheons. A great deal of interest is obtained in the 
crowning storey, and the treatment of the corners of the building is very good. The piers on the shop- 
front line are reduced to a minimum, but the effect of the building standing on glass is overcome by 
the use of projecting canopies at the angles, which makes a strong line of separation between the super- 
structure and the showcases on the street level. 

The planning is of the usual direct type that the architects have evolved so successfully. Two 
entrances are provided in each street on three sides of the building, and the lifts are planned along the 
fourth side, where they are centrally placed and do not obstruct light. These lifts would be better in 
two blocks, to break up the traffic at this point, which is very congested on busy days. 

The staircases are merely for purposes of escape, and no grand stair is introduced for effect. The 
spans of stancheons vary from 20 feet to 22 feet 6 inches. The men’s department could not be planned 
on the ground floor owing to restriction of space, and it had to be placed on the first floor. To avoid 
having to go through the other departments, it is reached by an escalator immediately within one of 
the entrances, which gives practically direct access to the street, an important point in the business 
side of this department. 

There is a greater use being made of escalators in the large stores. Macy’s of New York have 
them up to the fifth floor, and it is a very pleasant way of travelling, as it enables you to see the 
whole area of the floor en route. 

One peculiarity of the Filene store is the fact that stockrooms are placed on each floor, 
immediately adjoining the selling departments. This arrangement, however, has not been found 
successful, owing to the need of expansion of departments and the consequent reduction of stock- 
room accommodation. ‘The selling floors are found to be too valuable to admit of any portion being 
used for stock purposes. 

Heights of storeys : 20 feet ground floor, and 15 feet upper floors. These are considered the 
minimum, but owing to restriction of height in Boston it was the most that could be obtained. 

Messrs. Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, have the largest dry goods business in America, their 
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buildings providing floor space approaching 10,000,000 superficial feet, and giving employment to 
10,000 people. Their business is spread out in several separate blocks—erected at various dates—and 
connected by subways under the street. The most recent of these is the men’s annex, the interior of 
which has points of some interest, notably the central court ceiled at the second floor level, of which I 
have aslide. The architects are D. H. Burnham and Co. 

In a store of this size the handling of goods becomes such a vast problem that it has been found 
necessary to decentralise the distribution department. This is situated in a separate building, in a 
central position in the city, and all goods are taken direct to this centre for distribution into the various 
routes. A typical plan of a distribution centre is shown—that of the Hudson store in Detroit. It will 
be noticed that a high degree of efficiency is obtained in the planning of such a centre owing to the lack 
of other considerations which necessarily interfere with the arrangement of a basement in the store 
itself, and Ihave extracted some notes on this subject from the Dry Goods Economist. 
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Packages are loaded into trunks at the main building without being sorted and are taken by 
trailers to the distributing station illustrated on the plan. 

Upon arrival the contents of the trunks are emptied on to a belt conveyer, which carries them to an 
inclined chute. At the foot of this chute the route clerks stand, and each package is routed and placed 
upon the main conveyer. The sorters handle these packages and place them in the sorters’ bins, from 
which they are taken by the sheet writers, entered on the delivery sheets and placed in the drivers’ bins. 
These bins are opened by a handle in the sheet writers’ aisle, and access can only be obtained by the 
drivers when the sheet writers are aware of the fact. 

The sizes of the equipment shown in the plan are as follows: inclined chute, 30 inches wide to 
14 feet 6 ir ches wide ; main belt, 36 inches wide ; sorters’ aisles, 80 inches wide ; sorters’ bins, 30 inches 
by 6 feet ; sheet writers’ aisle, 30 inches wide. It will be seen in the plan that there is a driveway on 
three sides of the platform about 30 feet wide, which is sufficient for a vehicle to turn with ease. 

There is an office for the superintendent, and one for return goods conveniently arranged for the 
drivers to make their returns with very little delay. 

A repair shop is provided for with the very limited capacity of two cars at a time, the theory being 
that the smaller the number in the shop at a time the greater the concentration of the mechanics on the 
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job and the less time wasted in going from one 
thing to another, an example of the tremendous 
detail with which the problem has been studied in 
America, and one which is typical of American 
thoroughness. 

I have given these particulars of the Hudson 
Distributing Station because it is an excellent 
plan, and is really the arrangement to aim at in 
All 


sub- basement plans of the distributing side of the 


the store itself if there is the space available. 


business follow these lines, but are necessarily 
hampered by being below the street level, and 
therefore somewhat maccessible, as well as being 
cramped for working space. 

The Tiffany Building, designed by MekKim, 
Mead & White in 1906, is one of the landmarks in 
ifth Avenue. 


excellent proportions of its classie storeys produce 


Built entirely of white marble, the 


a most dignified effect. Internally the treatment 


is most elaborate, and is probably the high water- 


mark of richness in the design of interior 


furnishings. 














THE TIFFANY BUILDING Fiera AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
(McKim, Mead & White, Architects.) 
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THE GORHAM BUILDING, NEw YORK. 
(McKim, Mead & White, Architects.) 


Particular note should be taken of the show- 
cases and counters of steel, inlaid with brass, the 
excellent design of the lift enclosures—all in 
polished steel—and the monumental treatment of 
the foot of the grand staircase. 

The Gorham Building is almost opposite 
Tiffany’s and is designed by the same architects. 
This is entirely different in concept on from the 
last-named store, and although simpler in its lines 
it is the most gracefully proportioned building in 
Fifth Avenue and the model of many that have 
followed it. 

The impress of McKim, Mead & White upon 
American architecture is nowhere more evident 
than in the influence of this beautiful building— 
the first and best of many of the type. 

You will notice the design of the ground 
storey, giving a large amount of glass surface 
without impairing the solidity of the building. 
The importance of this storey is properly 
appreciated, the street floor 
the chief floor in a shop. ‘The severe treatment of 
the remainder, except at the top, gives admirable 
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Messrs. BLAck, STARR & FROST’s BUILDING, NEW YorRK. (Thomas Hastings, Architect.) 
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proportion to the design, and the great overhanging cornice—9 feet over the street—makes a worthy 
finish to one of the finest designs America has produced. 

The interior is marked by great richness of detail, which in this case enhances rather than detracts 
from the goods for sale. 

Messrs. Lord & Taylor s, New York, was designed by Starrett & Van Vleck. It is one of the 
newest buildings in the city, completed in 1914, and a most notable addition to the architecture of 
Fifth Avenue. 

The elevations are remarkable for the freshness and simplicity with which they are treated. The 
materials are limestone and brown bricks, which give a pleasant colour in combination. The influence 
of the Gorham Building will be apparent in this design, with marked changes in the conception of the 
show windows on the ground floor. 

This is the latest phase of the shop window, and we have the problem reduced to its simplest form— 
square window openings expressing the construction, filled in with glass and bronze in ornamental 
patterns. ‘The whole of the fenestration is carefully considered in relation to the imposing doorway, 
which is carried up through two storeys in height. Ornament is confined to the doorways ; and it will 
be noticed that the glass face of the windows is kept flush with the stone in the small windows to 
preserve the solid appearance at the angles. A most rational design this, and one which finds beauty 
in a strict expression of the constructional and utilitarian problems it had to solve. 

Internally the treatment is more elaborate than usual. The ceilings of the ground floor are vaulted, 
and walls and floors are finished in Roman Travertine stone, an admirable material for durability and 
appearance, and in great demand in New York. 

Some entirely new ideas have been adopted in this store. One of these is the arrangement for 
dressing windows in the basement by daylight, under the pavement lights. The windows are all in 
duplicate, and are raised and lowered by hydraulic power, the showcases being interchangeable by 
means of a system of rails on the basement floor level. 

The main doorway is closed by means of a rising window, which takes the place of doors when the 
store is shut. The top of this window case becomes the mat at the entrance when the door is open. 

An unusual method of dealing with cash taken on the ground floor has been invented. There is 
a basement mezzanine, in which clerks deal with the cash from the ground floor, thus saving time and 
space on the principal floor. It is open to question if the advantages compensate for spoiling the 
basement by the loss of height necessary for the mezzanine; but as the public do not go below the 
ground floor, it gives some opportunity for this kind of experiment. 

Messrs. Starrett & Van Vleck have also designed a very fine store at Toledo for Messrs. Lasalle & 
Koch. This is a later work than Lord & Taylor’s, and in some respects more satisfactory. The very 
graceful treatment of the shop fronts will strike you as a most attractive solution of the problem, 
although not so logical in treatment as those in the New York store. 

The same freshness and lightness of touch pervade this building, which gives a new impetus to 
store design. You will notice the glass fronts project between the columns to meet business require- 
ments without any sacrifice of effect. 

We have heard far too much in this country of the conflicting interests of the requirements of a 
modern shop front and the architecture of the building of which it forms a part. I see no difficulty 
in an honest solution of the problem that shall satisfy every reasonable demand-—and Messrs. Lasalle & 
Koch’s Toledo building shows one excellent way of doing it. Architecture will cease to be a national 
art the moment it fails to express national life, or to meet all the requirements of the age we live 
in with imagination and skill. Fresh problems, whether constructional or esthetic, require fresh 
thought, and if we cannot find this for every,emergency we shall fail in the service we desire to give. 

The view of the interior shows the bank of lifts in the usual long line, which is impressive to see but 
less satisfactory in use. Notice should be taken of the clear glass to the upper portions, allowing 
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a view of the entire shopping floor to be obtained. Also the rubber mats in front of the lift cages. I 
do not understand why people should slip up when stepping out of a lift, but I am told they do so, and 
thereby have occasioned claims for broken limbs against the owners of the store. Hence the mats. 

Abercrombie Fitch & Co.’s Building, New York, also by Messrs. Starrett & Van Vleck, is an 
example of the extreme severity with which many of the new buildings are designed. But even in 
this severely practical building the fenestration of the shop fronts has received that necessary degree 
of consideration which makes it worthy of notice. Internally the ceilings are somewhat over- 
elaborated, and, I think, compete far too much with the goods for sale. 

Gattle & Co.’s Stores, by the same architects, show an admirable little front in strongly veined 
black marble. You will notice the delicacy of the bronze work and the lightness of touch in the whole 
thing. An interior of some magnificence is produced by the skilful use of mirrors and marble and a 
beautifully coloured plaster ceiling. 

The Godfrey Building, New York, designed by A. L. Harman, presents some original features. The 
concentration of the architectural interest in the three lowest storeys is eminently reasonable. The 
lower portion only being for display (one of the principal objects for which the building is erected), it is 
made the most important part of the design. You will notice that the glass windows are kept flush 
with the stone face, thereby overcoming the effect which would otherwise be produced of the building 
standing on legs. 

The premises of Messrs. Black, Starr & Frost, in New York, are of unusual interest, as we should 
expect from Mr. Thomas Hastings, the architect. The sculptured frieze over the shop windows is 
beautifully executed and could be made to tell the romance of commerce as well as making fine 
decoration. 

The Hardman Peck building, designed by Harry Allen Jacobs, is one of the best of the smaller 
street fronts and is more on the scale of our average opportunity in London. 

The Huber building, by J. H. Friedlander, is another admirable example of the smaller buildings on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. I think the red-tiled roof is not so suitable for a city as the parapet wall 
treatment, but several designs on these lines have lately been carried out in Fifth Avenue. 

The building for Messrs. Kirkpatrick & Co., by Berlinger & Moscowitz, is one of the many 
beautifully executed shop fronts in Fifth Avenue. ‘The bronze work is perfect, and this is a good 
example of the prolific use of this material which makes the street so interesting to an architect. 

The new branch office of the Gas Corporation of New York, situated in 57th Street, is somewhat 
outside my subject, but the design is so admirable and so recent that I have included it purely on archi- 
tectural grounds. The architects are Warren & Wetmore. 

There is a small store of unusual interest in Washington designed by Appleton P. Clark. You will 
appreciate the great refinement and beautiful scale of this building, which illustrates the skill that is 
lavished upon the smallest proposition in America, a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
country. 

My last slide is a doorway between shops giving access to oftices over—y problem that has to be 
faced very frequently in buildings for different occupations. Mr. Charles L. latt has produced a fine 
doorway without competing with the shops on either side. My only regret is that this architect, 
famous for his country houses, has not yet produced more commercial buildings, which could not fail to 
be interesting from his hand. 

There are many well-known stores in America to which no reference has been made, but the 
selection [ have put before you is typical of the best in the country. The great developments that 
have been made in the course of a few years are the direct result of the attention given to the problem 
by such architects as Mclhim, Mead & White, D. H. Burnham, and others who have followed in 
their footsteps. The ablest men in America have given their best to the advancement of this 
subject, with the result that Fifth Avenue is probably the finest shopping street in the world. 
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They have in America two things which together enable them to produce the finest modern 
buildings. ‘The first thing is the immense appreciation of fine architecture by all classes of the 
public. The second thing is that the business man in America considers his building his best invest- 
ment—not a tax on his capital—-and his one idea is how to make it fine in every respect. 

The immense amount of activity in this form of building in London is the measure of our oppor- 
tunity ; and I have no fear of the result if the problems are approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects, and their clients, have brought to bear upon them. 
I am not unconscious of the handicap we work under in London, the queerness of some of our 
building sites, the mysteries of the law of light and air, and, most of all, the utterly out-of-date 
Building Acts, which, although ably administered, do more than anything else to destroy imaginative 
work ; but still the opportunity remains for a great occasion to be greatly met. 

When one thinks of the splendours contained behind the walls of our great shops—the products 
of every country in the world—would it not be well to ask if the buildings which house all this magnifi- 
cence are really expressing their purpose adequately ? Is our new Regent Street going to be the finest 
shopping street in the world, or will it suffer by comparison with Paris or New York? This is a 
matter at our very doors at the present time, and the solution is in the making. Gentlemen, it is in 
your hands, and it requires all the imagination, all the skill, and all the courage that you can bring to 
bear upon it. 


I gratefully acknowledge the very kind help given to me by American architects. Mr. White, of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White ; Mr. Van Vleck, of Starrett & Van Vleck ; Mr. Robert Kohn, and 
Mr. William Emerson, who have lent me plans and photographs. I would particularly mention Mr. 
W. C. Haddock, building superintendent of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, who gave me a great deal of 
information. Also all the business heads of the great stores who made me welcome and gave me their 
timé ungrudgingly, and Mr. Selfridge, who has very kindly lent me some of the slides for this paper, 
for which I have to thank him. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank this Institute for the honour they have done to me in awarding to 
me the Godwin Bursary, which has been of great assistance in my study of this subject. 








INTERIOR—THE GORHAM BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
(McKim, Mead & White, Architects). 
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FOREGOING PAPER. 


Mr. Joun. W. Stmpson, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. GORDON SELFRIDGE said he wished to ex- 
press his very appreciative thanks to Mr. Hall for his 
most interesting exposition of the large stores of 
America. It was true, as Mr. Hall had said, that the 
man of business in America desired a fine building 
because he took a pride in what he was doing. His 
own feeling was that no undertaking of any kind 
would thrive eventually which was not the pride of 
those who were conducting it. To the man of busi- 
ness in America architecture had become as necessary 
as light itself. While he could not quite agree with 
Mr. Hall that the whole public in America appreciate 
architecture, still the public are growing to learn what 
architecture is. When he was living in Chicago, a 
long time ago, they built the wonderful Centenary 








Exhibition to commemorate the discovery of America. 
The late Mr. D. H. Burnham and his partner, Mr. 
Root, who were the supervising architects, gathered 
together the great architects of America and gave 
each one a building to execute. The result was a 
wonderful collection of beautiful buil igs, con 
structed of a material called “ staff,’ which was not 








of a lasting nature, the buildings being of a temporary 


( 
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nature and put up only for effect. The effect, how- 
ever, was very beautiful, and the buildings did some- 
thing towards educating the Chicago publi During 
the last twenty years people in America had come to 
recognise that a fine building was an almost necess ry 


accompaniment to a fine business, and they had 


learned to appreciate really cood architecture. “Ar ni- 
tects themselves took a very strong position there, 
controlling and dictating public opinion on thes 
matters. He would like to see in the business centres 
of London as beautiful buildings as there were any- 


where in the world, and he cordially congratulated his 
neighbours, Messrs. Peter Robinson, on their deter- 
mination to erect a new and beautiful building. He 


also congratulated them on the architects they had 
selected.* 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY [F.], Surveyor to the Crown 
Estates in London, in seconding the motion, read the 


following remarks: I would like to give vou a few 
views based upon my experience of the requirements 
London, and 
I trust some practical steps towards thei improve- 
ment may be taken by this Institute, as this is 
very desirable and it cannot be ads quate Ly done by 
individuals. There restrictions 
upon ‘London trade buildings imposed by the London 
Building Acts, and by Municipal Bodies, the lke of 
which are quite unknown in America, in other coun- 
tries, and even in some parts of Britain. Until some 
relaxation of these restrictions is obtained traders and 


of these stores and trade buildings in 


exist unnecessary 


* Mr, Austen Hall is architect of the building referred to jointly with 


Messrs, T. P. and E. 8. Clarkson. 


architects in London cannot achieve with the designs 
of trade buildings such good results as exist in 
America, in Paris, and other foreign cities. It was 
about twelve years ago that I ventured to fight single- 
handed the then London Building Act limitation of 
250,000 cubic feet for one compartment enclosed by 
party walls. After eighteen months’ campaign, and 
with the assistance and sympathy of Mr. W. E. Riley, 
who has done a great deal of good work for London's 
architecture, the London County Council decided that 
the trade of a drapery establishment was not contem- 
plated by the 1894 Building Act as being of an inflam- 
mable nature, and that the limitation of 250,000 cubic 
feet in one compartment as hitherto required need not 
apply to it. The Council then waived that restric- 
tion, but soon after established, with the approval of 
Parliament, altered powers by which present-day 
trade buildings are dominated. One limitation im- 
posed is a stipulation that with the largest cubic 
capacity now allowed (which, however, is to-day too 
small for modern trading requirements) the height of 
the top floor must be limited to 60 feet above the 
ground level. There seems to me to be no logical 
reason why such a limited height is necessary, having 
regard to the fact that the London Building Act allows 
a height of 80 feet. That limitation is, in my opinion, 
very detrimental to the trade carried on in these 
buildings. It also hampers and injures architectural 
design, whereby the buildings cannot compete satis- 
factorily with foreign buildings. This unfortunate 
stipulation is, I understand, required by the Fire 
Brigade, but it is most incomprehensible to me, and I 
think it should be abolished. Buildings in other parts 
of this country, in America, France, and other 
countries, have no such restriction to contend with, 
and there is surely no serious risk of fire in London, in 
these days of fire-resisting construction and sprink- 
lers. I think, moreover, that some time ago the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade announced their ability to throw a 
jet of water at least 150 feet high. Although I agree 
that beautiful buildings such as those in America need 
no title displayed externally, I doubt whether we shall 
ever arrive at the time when British tradesmen 
generally will not require at least their names on the 
exterior of their buildings. I think, however, that 
architects might design adequate spaces for such 
advertisements and not leave the tradesmen to put 
their names in unsuitable places on the elevations. 
I suggest that this Institute might try and induce the 
authorities to restrict blatant advertisements, many 
of which affixea to our buildings so ruthlessly offend 
us all. I suggest that some approval for these should 
be made compulsory, and that a tax be imposed and 
increased heavily as the size of the advertisement is 
enlarged. If the limitation in height of 60 feet to the 
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top floor level were removed and the cubic capacity 
limit enlarged, the central open space in these build- 
ings in London might be considerably enlarged and 
improved. Thus greater scope would be given to the 
architect, finer buildings could be designed, the public 
would be better served by improved light and ventila- 
tion, the Fire Brigade would have an easy task, and I 
venture to think that the dividends would not be 
diminished. Even if they were to be slightly reduced, 
I think that our merchant princes might be invited by 
this Institute to hear our deliberations more fre- 
quently in the hope that they might be induced to 
make some such contribution to the architecture of 
their buildings. I think that the scale of modern 
London buildings might be better served by designs 
on the lines of Le Printemps and Lafayette drapery 
buildings in Paris rather than upon the lines of the 
more palatial stores buildings in America, where arti- 
ficial light is necessitated during the day. The whole 
subject is, however, dominated by the question of 
finance. Unless good architects in this country are 
prepared to study the problem of finance more deeply, 
and unless this Institute is willing to recognise and 
advocate this paramount essential in combination 
with the design, the future of the architecture of our 
cities as depicted by these commercial buildings will 
be assuredly carried out to a large extent by other and 
less capable hands. We may thus arrive at a lament- 
able finale, of which some approaching visions are to 
be met in every street to-day. There is, I think, 
scope for a better service of lifts in English buildings, 
whereby the American system of express lifts might 
with advantage be generally adopted. The generous 
height of the storeys in Wanamaker’s building are 
practically impossible in London owing to the present 
restricted height of these buildings to 60 feet to the 
top floor level instead of 80 feet as allowed by the 
Building Acts for other buildings. With regard to 
the connection of buildings by tunnels under the 
streets in America, this is a point where our municipal 
authorities should be pressed to facilitate trade by 
allowing more tunnels or subways. Some Borough 
Councils in London do allow them and some do not. 
Thus we have the anomaly of one authority that will 
and another on the opposite side of the street that 
will not. Tunnels under roads to connect buildings 
are frequently essential in these days of expanding 
trade and limited sites for buildings, and they do no 
harm to anybody. The planning of these extensive 
buildings is largely influenced in London by the 
various essential fittings, including lifts, sprinklers, 
and pneumatic cash tubes, also shoots, transporters 
and turn-tables for conveying and sorting parcels. [| 
am glad Mr. Hall remarked upon “the skill that is 
lavished upon the smallest proposition in America,” 
a point which we do not always appreciate in this 
country. I fully agree with that statement, as I find 
it difficult to get some architects with whom I con- 
sult, to appreciate the dominating influences of small 
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and essential points, particularly finance, in relation 
to their designs. Mr. Hall says that * Fifth Avenue 
is probably the finest shopping street in the world.” 
That is doubtless to a large extent due to the archi- 
tectural designs of good architects, a result not yet 
fully appreciated by the public in this country. Mr. 
Hall also says he has “ no fear of the result here if the 
problems be approached with the enthusiasm and 
thoroughness which American architects have brought 
to bear uponthem.” This, gentlemen, is the problem 
for each individual architect who is entrusted with 
such work, for which, I think, he should be fully 
equipped on the lines of the American system. Mr. 
Hall further asks: ‘Is our Regent Street going to 
be the finest street in Europe?” I endorse his 
reply, namely, “* Gentlemen, it is in your hands.” It 
is, | think, common knowledge that each building 
owner in that street has the right to employ his own 
architect subject to compliance with certain reasonable 
estate conditions. One of these requires each block 
between return streets to have one harmonious design. 
This is the same principle that was carried out a 
century ago by one of my predecessors, John Nash, 
who did not, as is generally supposed, design all the 
blocks, all of which differ in design. The architects 
required for this work to-day should be fitted for the 
services required of them by the public, and it re- 
mains with you, gentlemen, in some sufficient way to 
show to the public your ability to guide and advise 
them in large and small points and in ways which, in 
the first instance, in my opinion, this Institute only 
can satisfactorily accomplish. ; 

Mr. R. MILLBOURNE (of Messrs. John Barker"& 
Co.), speaking at the invitation of the President, said 
that he had frequently to approach public bodies, par- 
ticularly the London County Council, about building 
plans, and he had always found that the final authority 
to settle the matter was the Fire Brigade chief ' 
That, he thought, was altogether wrong. The high 
buildings in America must have had much more diffi- 
cult problems to face in regard to fire escapes ; surely 
we in London ought to have as efficient fire apparatus 
as they have in America. It was absolutely essential 
in these times for shopkeepers to have large open 
spaces in which to display their goods. It was the only 
way they could compete with Paris, New York and 
other great cities. Fine window displays and large 
open showrooms were indispensable. He was sure 
that, unless much higher buildings were permitted in 
London, we should fall right behind the times. 

Mr. VINCENT HARRIS| F.] said that the Institute 
were to be congratulated on having elected Mr. Hall 
to the Godwin Bursary. for he had given them a 
Paper which would be a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion for those who were interested in this class of work. 
America had contributed two essentially modern 
buildings to the world, viz., the modern store building 
and the modern office building, and those buildings 
had been worked out to their logical conclusion with 
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ean educa- 


characteristic American thoroughness. 
went intoan American store what struck hit 
the sense of fitness which pervaded everything 
goods were display: dto the finest advanta 
could not help thinking that this must 
tive effect upon the people who used these stores, for 
the lessons they learned 
their own homes. It had been stated that t] 


can people took a great interest in architecture 


plied in 
Amer! 


But 


41 
there Wo! 


it was more than an interest with them: thev looked 


upon it as an essential part of their education. 
Americans were not troubled iS We al 1 The laying 
out of buildings: they had no (Ancient Lights 


problem to vex them. How that marred and muti 
lated a building we had plenty of illustrations to show 
in London. If we 
buildings in the same spirit ind witht I enthu 
slasm as were displayed by Americar rehitects we 


tackle the subject of commercial 


should find there would be a revolution of values fo1 
this kind of work, and archite uuld reap tl 
benefit of it. 

Mr. H. J. CLARKE (Messrs. Selfridge’s) said it had 


been his pleasure to visit America on two o 
with the object of seeing their wonderful 


had impressed him most was 
treatment of the interiors of these buildings, the free- 


dom of motion, the absence of dram and the 
open spaces which all were aiming at her \ building 
may be a lovely building, but facilities for designing 
their departments was what they were out for, and if 


they could not adequately plan their departments to 
give service, then the desian vould fail Another 
feature which impressed him in America was thi 
architect's general treatment of exteriors \t first he 
wondered how the architectural treatmet ould deal 
with the great heights, but the examples Mr. Hall had 
thrown on the sereen showed how very ably the diffi 


culty had been met. 


Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.] said he endorsed very 
strongly Mr. Murray's remarks as to the restri 


Wwe are subjected to by the Buildin o Act 


antiquated, and spoil any possibility of iinative 
planning when a large area is being dealt t He 
was associated with a building whose a1 is about 
two acres in extent, and the difficulties they had had 


in planning by reason of the restrictions of the 
Building Act had been very great. They quite pre 


vented the large open areas which \ such a 
feature in the large American stores. He started 
designing the building with spacious a t had to 


He noticed that the American stores, 
doubt that 
prevented thei 

London, 
archi- 


restrict them. 
as a Tule, were very plain externally. No 


was desirable ; their vastness being 


given an ordinary Renaissance treatment. Ir 
however, 


where heights were restricted, the 


tect had freer scope for tl beautification of his 
buildings. A feature of the building in which he 
was concerned was an attic storey, of about 140 
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feet in length, of life-size sculpture, which he hoped 
attractive feature in Regent Street. 
[t would at all events give a good sculptor an oppor- 
tunity of impressing his art on the London public. 
He hoped that when Regent Street was finished 
it would be found to compete successfully with the 
Unfortunately, they were handi- 
capped by having to pay three times as much as 
they would have paid a few years ago when the large 
({merican buildings were erected. 

Sir HENRY TANNER, C.B., L.8.0. [F.], said he 
quite agreed with what had been said as to the limita- 
tions their buildings were subjected to in London. 
Restrictions which made them keep under 60 feet ‘in 
height for the top storey seemed a monstrous thing, 
n Regent Street, where, he believed, the 
Quadrant was to run up to 80 feet, and 100 feet to the 
This meant 40 feet to be left practically open, 
and there was the great expense of carrying up the 
building to such a height when no use could be made 
of it. Unless the Crown or the tenants could get the 
regulations relaxed they would be handicapped far 
more largely than by the extra expense caused by the 
risein prices. With regard to planning, the differences 
were considerable as to where the lifts should be. In 
the case of all American stores, apparently, the lilts 
were placed away from the doors, while in London the 
tendency was to have them near the doors, so that 
purchasers who only wanted to go upstairs need not 
trample over the premises more than was necessary. 
The differences between the American and the British 
practice seemed to be in the area and in the lights. 
He should have thought that, generally, 27 feet and 
24 feet were exaggerated heights for store-rooms. 
Here they varied from 16 or 17 feet to 23 feet, which 
he thought was enough, no matter what the size of 
the The width between the columns—viz., 
22 feet—seemed rather small. He thought something 
nearer 30 feet would be better. 

Mr. J. J. JOASS|F.] said he had never listened to a 
more interesting Paper. Mr. Hall’s remarks concern- 
ing Wanamaker’s store specially interested him, as he 
had attended the opening of that store as the late 
As an instance of the intense 
which the American public displayed in 
architecture, the store was opened by the President of 
the Republic, and he was attended by a bodyguard of 
a full battalion of United States troops, numbering 
He thought we should have to 
wait a long time in this country before we had an 
opening on that scale. He could not too earnestly 
press on the meeting's attention Mr. Murray’s remarks 
as to the necessity for an alteration in the London 
Building Act. There was no doybt that the future 
development of architecture in this country would be 
closely identified with the departmental store, prob- 
ably for Far more money 
be spent in that direction than in any other. 
This country would produce as fine stores as any in 


would be an 


American streets 


especially 


root. 


store, 


Mr. Burnham’s guest. 
interest 


over a thousand men. 


many years to come. 


would 
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the world but for these regulations. Now, unless the 
highest floor was kept down to 60 feet, a store could not 
be built at all; it was not a store we got, but a con- 
geries of small shops, which were useless for business 
purposes. He hoped some form of combined action 
would result from this or similar meetings. Personally, 
he thought that a matter of this sort was not so much 
in the hands of architects as in the hands of traders 
themselves. Architects had very little influence in 
England + the public were not interested in architec- 
ture. and even those who ought to know better took 
very little interest in it. The financial aspect of the 
problem ought to be put forward distinctly by the men 
who were going to erect these buildings; and he 
thought a determined effort ought to be made, and 
without delay. He agreed with Sir Henry Tanner’s 
remark about Regent Street ; he (the speaker) had 
vot something to do with one of the buildings there. 
The roof of this would go up to 100 feet ; the top floor 
would be 60 feet from the ground, and all the rest was 
wasted. This would be a tremendous handicap ; and 
if, in addition, they had to build cross walls with fire- 
resisting doors, the useless expense carried by such a 
building would be very great indeed. With regard to 
those cross walls and steel rolling shutters, he noticed 
in Wertheimer’s great store in Berlin directly under- 
neath some of the openings large counters on wheels, 
so that it was impossible for the shutters to come down 
at all. On enquiring the reason, they said: ‘* We 
wheel these away when the inspector is coming along, 
and replace them when he leaves!”’ Such evasions 
are impossible here. 

Mr. ROBT. ATKINSON [F.] said he had been over 
to America, and had formed the view that the extra- 
ordinary efficiency of American architects was due to 
their personal education ; also that a great part of the 
success of these buildings was due to the engineer. 
The engineer, both structural and mechanical, played 
a large part in the planning of these buildings, though 
he got practically no credit for it. Also, he thought 
that managers of stores themselves must have much to 
do with the planning. What struck him most was the 
tremendous over-stafting of these stores. The staffs 
seemed fifty to a hundred per cent. more than in 
England. That was due, he was told, to two reasons 
—one is that the staffs shifted about a great deal more 
than here, and the other is that half the staff were 
very inefficient. About 50 per cent. of the building 
was devoted to staff, stock and packing rooms. In 
Chicago and New York one found a conglomeration of 
these stores in a very small area, and it did not seem 
that the business of any single store was any the worse 
for the competition. They seemed to do better, be- 
cause the packing of so many buildings together drew 
a tremendous concourse of people who would not come 
otherwise. There was another point which we neglect 
very much here—viz., the traffic aspect. The parking 
of the cars of the people blocked up the street so much 
that it was practically impossible to find room for a 


car in the busy time of the day. This agglomeration 
of shops, with their traflic, congests the streets in the 
neighbourhood to such an extent that there was no 
room for the street traffic. Some method must be 
found of parking these cars during business times. 
With regard to the lift question, in Chicago they were 
putting in escalators from floor to floor, not so much 
because they were really useful, but because a lift 
from one floor to the next was a luxury, and they were 
overcrowded and inadequate. So, to relieve the con- 
gestion, they were putting in escalators for the first 
five or six floors, so that for these the people did not 
need to touch the lifts at all. Another point was in 
regard to shop fronts. These stores were so enormous 
and carried so many goods that it was impossible to 
show a quarter of the material, so the shop fronts were 
devoted to attractive displays which had no connec- 
tion with the trade in the interior. In Marshall Field's 
stores the shop front was laid out as Pompeian deco- 
ration; even the grand piano was designed in Pom- 
peian fashion, and lay figures dressed in different cos- 
tumes were lounging about in the windows, which 
showed nothing of the goods they had in the store. The 
front seemed for the purpose of making a tremendous 
display, not so much to show the goods they had to 
sell; they wanted the people indoors for that. 

The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, said that 
the idea that the height of buildings, or the regulations 
concerning them, should be fixed by the Fire Brigade 
was absurd. The duty of the Fire Brigade was to 
follow the building, not for the building to follow the 
Fire Brigade. The Building Act was admittedly out of 
date, and should long ago have been superseded. Mr. 
Murray properly pointed out that the blocks of build- 
ings in Regent Street were not designed wholly by 
Nash, but were built under Nash’s superintendence ; 
and he would suggest that the Office of Woods and 
Forests, of which Mr. Murray was a distinguished 
official, should help in every possible way towards the 
solution of commercial architecture ; and one po‘nt 
which should have the Department’s serious con- 
sideration was the idea of preparing elevations for 
buildings before they knew what the plans were. That 
procedure may have answered very well with Louis 
XIV. when he built the Place Vendéme. He put up 
the front from Mansart’s designs, and said, ** You can 
put anything you like behind it.”” The owners did so, 
and very ingenious plans they produced. But under 
modern requirements of commercial trading such a 
proceeding was impossible. The plan was the import- 
ant thing, and the elevation must come out of and ex- 
press the plan. The President went on to express the 
Institute’s appreciation of the attendance of their 
friends who were interested in the commercial side of 
this architecture. The Institute welcomed them not 
merely as a compliment, but for their serious contribu- 
tion to the solution of this great problem. It was im- 
portant that both commercial men and architects 
should take an interest in architecture, from different 
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points of view, but with the same end; other- 
wise they would never advance. To architects he 
would say that they should concentrate entirely 


on their clients’ requirements and design their 
buildings accordingly. They should put aside 


altogether any idea of building a monument to 
themselves—with the result that they had then to cut 
it about to satisfy the trader's needs. 

Mr. AUSTEN HALL, in expressing his acknowledg- 
ments for the vote, said that the preparation of the 
Paper and the study that produced it had been a con- 
He thanked Mr. Selfridge 


Few kney 


tinuous pleasure. » extreme- 
ly for his interesting remarks. 
the subject than he, and as architects the 
a great deal. He had taught them something in- 
spiring about the romance of commerce which should 
stimulate their imagination. He had also given them 
a new magnificence in their street architecture which 
they should appreciate more and more as time went 
on and the full effect of his work in London was felt. 


Vy more about 
owed him 


He (the speaker) had delightful recollections of his 
visit to America, and had returned with a profound 
admiration for American architecture, which he 


thought was at this moment the finest in the world. 


With the building 


hampered them so severely, he thought the obvious 


restrictions which 


regard to 
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Charter Committee’s Interim Report : Resolutions 
of the General Body. 

The Special General Meeting S immoned, In the 
terms of the notice-paper, ‘for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the sanction of the General Body Members for 
the Council's proposals as the first step towards the 


unification and registration oft the prote ssion,”’ was 
duly held on Monday, 22nd March. The President, 


Mr. John W. Simpson, was in the Chair, supported by 


the Vice-Presidents, Hon. Secretary, and, with one o1 
two exceptions, all the London Members of Council. 
There Wasa vood attendance of ordinary members. 
The notice-paper stated that the Council had unani- 
mously adopted the following Report of the Charter 
Committee :— 
InrERIM RurortTlor,THE CHARTER* COMMITTEE. 


1. In compliance with the instructions of the Council the 
Charter Committee has examined and is now considering 
the question of unification and registration as it presents 


itself at the present time, together with the means which 
may best give eftect to the general desire of the profession. 

2. In view of the time that has elapsed since the mandate 
of the General Body was given and the wider outlook now 
apparent, the Charter Committee recommends that the 
Council should summon a Special General Meeting at an 
early date with a view to obtaining sanction for the Council 
to prepare and present for the consideration of the pro- 


fession a more extended and comprehensive scheme than 
that covered by the Resolution of 1914. 

3. If this proposal is approved, the Committee suggest 
that the Council should, tion of the 
General Meeting, appoint a C: presentative of 


also with the san 


ymmittee re 
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outcome of the meeting should be to form a Committee 
to urge the reform of the London Building Act. A 
strong Committee should be formed to begin a regular, 
definite and successful campaign for the modification 
of this ridiculous Act which dated from 1894. The 
regulations were out of date even then, yet we in 1920 
were still governed by them. Millions of money were 
wasted because buildings were not built to fulfil their 
purpose economically and sensibly. With regard to 
the question of finance which Mr. Murray raised, he 
thought what the architect was personally responsible 
for was the production of something which would be a 
financial success. As regards height, iv was not only 
that they got more storeys in a building, but in New 
York they got magnificent entrance halls as well. One 
Bank he went into was 60 feet to the ceiling. Sucha 
height could not be afforded in a low building. In 
America all the space was available up above; they 
also got magnificent elevations, and vestibules of 
enormous height. As to the position of lifts, the 
theory in America was that people in walking through 
the building to get to the lift would see and be tempted 
to buy things which they had not intended to buy. 
A prominent architect in America had told him that 
the lifts should be away from the door, but not more 
than 109 feet away. 


» profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
cated above. This Committee should be composed of : 


\. Representatives of Royallnstitute of British Architects, 


B. o a Allied Societies in United Kingdom. 
: Architectural Association. 
D = » Society of Architects. 
i Official Architects’ Association. 
F. - ms Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assist- 


ants’ Professional Union. 

( P is Architects not belonging to any pro- 
fessional organisation. 

20th February, 1920 

The Resolutions to be brought before the meeting 
were printed on the notice-paper as follows :— 

1. ‘* That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council’s 
proposal to prepare and present for the consideration 
of the profession a more extended and comprehensive 
scheme than that covered by the Resolutions of 1914.” 

2. ** That this General Meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects approves of the Council’s 
proposal to appoint a Committee representative of the 
whole profession to prepare such a scheme as is indi- 
cated in the report of the Charter Committee dated 
20th February, 1920.” 

The scheme referred to in Resolution No. l was 
debated, it should be mentioned, at several meetings 
in 1914 [see JounnaL 1914, 17th Jan., 27th April, 9th 
May, 13th June, 25th July], and was finally passed as 
follows i 

1. The Charter to enable the R.I.B.A. to constitute and 
maintain a Register of persons who have shown: 

a) In the first instance by the possession of certain 

qualifications (see Clause 3), 
b) In the future, and after the first establishment of the 
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Register, by their having passed_certain prescribed 
tests (see Clause 5), 
that they are qualified for the practice of Architecture. 

Fellows of the R.I.B.A. elected by the Council hereafter 
under Clause 2 of the Supplemental Charter of 1909 to be 
admitted to the Register without having passed the “ pre- 
scribed tests.” 

2. All persons so inscribed on the Register to have the 
right to call themselves ** Registered Architects,” but only 
Corporate Members of the R.1. B.A. to have the right to call 
themselves ** Chartered Architects.” 

3. In the first instance there shall be inscribed on the 


Register :— 
(a) The Fellows, Associates, and Licentiates of the 
R.1.B.A. 


(b) All such members of Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom as are engaged in the practice of Architec- 
ture and are recommended by the Councils of those 
Societies and approved by the Council R.I.B.A. 

(c) Any person who shall prove to the satisfaction of the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. that at the date of the 
granting of the Charter he had been for at least two 
years engaged as a principal in the bona fide practice 
of Architecture, or had served for ten years as pupil, 
apprentice, or assistant. or partly as one and partly 
as the other, to a person or persons who at the date 
of the granting of the Charter is or are entitled to be 
enrolled on the Register and who shall be approved 
by the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

No applications for admissions to the Register under 3 ()) 
and 3 (c) to be entertained after six months from the date 
of the granting of the Charter. 

4. Every Architect on the Register must sign a form of 
declaration prescribed by the Council. 

5. The * prescribed tests” shall be the Examinations 
qualifying for admission to membership of the R.I.B.A., 
and the fees payable for entering for such Examinations 
shall be identical with the fees payable by candidates for 
the R.1.B.A. Examinations. Candidates who have passed 
the Examinations shall be eligible for membership of the 
R.1. B.A. 

6. An annual registration fee shall be payable to the 
R.I.B.A. by all Architects on the Register. 

7. The Register to be administered by the Registration 
Board of the R.J.B.A., whose functions shall be limited to 
supervision of the Register, to investigation of complaints 
in regard to the professional conduct of any person on the 
Register, and to reporting to the Council of the R.I. B.A. 
on matters connected with the Register only. The Board’s 
powers to be limited to reporting to the Council, by whom 
the required action will be taken. 

8. Representation on the Registration Board and for the 
specific purposes only as defined in Clause 7 to be given to 
Licentiates and to Registered Architects not being Cor- 
porate Members or Licentiates. In all other regards the 
constitutional position of the Licentiates to remain as at 
present. 

9. The number of members of the Registration Board 
not to exceed 23, in the proportion of 10 Fellows, 7 Asso- 
ciates, and 6 Registered Architects, of whom at least 3 
should be Licentiates, until such date as the class of Licen- 
tiates shall have expired. 

10. The Council to consist of :— 

1 President (Fellow). 
4 Vice-Presidents (Fellows). 
1 Hon. Secretary (Fellow). 
5 Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees (Fellows). 
1 Chairman of Board of Archi- | 
tectural Education (Fellow). 
15 Ordinary Members (Fellows). 
10 Associate Members. 
2 Past Presidents (Fellows). 
1 Representative of the Architectural Association 
(Fellow or Associate). 


- Ex officio 


The President or other representative, being-a 
Fellow of the R.1.B.A., of every Allied Society 
in the United Kingdom having not less than 50 
of its members on the Register (or such other 
number as the Council may from time to time 
determine). [Allied Societies having less than 
50 members on the Register to be represented 
on the Council in rotation. | 

11. The R.I. B.A. to be empowered to issue a scale of fees 
payable to Architects on the Register. 

12. The R.1.B.A. to have enlarged powers of holding 
property. 

13. The By-law in regard to the Board of Architectural 
Education to be revised so as to confer upon certain Schools 
of Architecture the privilege of representation on the 
Board. 

At the final debate, on the 29th June 1914, the 
following Resolution was passed :—** That as the pro- 
posals have received the approval of members, the 
Solicitors to the Institute be instructed by the Council 
to prepare the necessary petition for submission to the 
Privy Council.” This direction remained in abeyance 
owing to the war. 


Before formally opening the debate on the 22nd 
March the President said that it might be convenient 
to point out that the resolutions before the Meeting 
did not commit them to any definite scheme or policy, 
but merely provided the machinery for preparing and 
submitting one to the Institute. He reminded them 
that it was the business of a Special General Meeting 
to deal with the matters for which it was specifically 
convened—in etiect, to adopt, or to reject, the pro- 
posals on the agenda. Amendments, if any, must be 
constructive—that is, the thing proposed may be done 
in a difierent way, but it was not in order to propose 
adifferent thing. He hoped the business might be got 
through quickly, as he was anxious to leave time for an 
informal discussion afterwards, at which members 
might make useful suggestions, which would be care- 
fullystenographed for the guidance of those concerned. 
The resolutions would be moved from the Chair, and 
he should ask an Associate, Mr. Horace Cubitt, to 
second the first resolution. Major Barnes, M.P., who 
was to have seconded the second resolution was, he 
was sorry to say, detained by his duties in the House 
of Commons, and Mr. Waterhouse would second that 
resolution. 

Mr. Sypney Perks [F.]: If the resolutions be 
passed, will that mean that the Institute approves 
amalgamation with any Society ? 

The PrestpENT: It will not commit the Institute to 
any policy; it clears the ground so that we may go 
on if we please. 

The PRESIDENT then addressed the Meeting as 
follows :— 

We have met, gentlemen, on business of some im- 
portance ; important rather, perhaps, on account of 
what it implies, than of what we shall actually do to- 
night. To lay the Foundation Stone does not in itself 
advance the building very far, but it signifies that the 
underground work has been prepared, and that the 
superstructure is commenced. The basis of our pre- 
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sent enterprise was provided during the Presidency of 
Sir Reginald Blomfield in 1914, when you sanctioned 
in principle certain modifications of the Charter. We 
hope to-night to lay the Foundation Stone of a great 
construction, the Unification of the Profession. I shall 


be thankful indeed if this structure can be co1 ipleted 


during my Presidency, for I believe that [could rende1 
no better service to those who have pla ne In this 
Chair. 

The war has taught us many lessons ; none greate) 
than that of the value of united effort under single 
control. I need not dwell on this point e are all 
convinced that so long as we speak W1 ilfferent (and 
sometimes with inevitably dissentient voices, we shall 
never obtain that hearing, and that in#l en ll 





affairs. to which our vreat profess s entitled 


Unity is Strength. 


Let me explain the precise reas r ¢ Ing this 
Meeting. I[t will be within your recollection that on 
the 29th June 19] 3 it Was decided |! e General 
Body to proceed with a registi it1o! heme. of w hic h 
the principles were scheduled in thirteen clauses. This 
decision involved the preparation of a new Charte1 
and a Resolution was passed, on the same That 
as the prop ysals have received the tpproval of embers 


the Solicitors to the Lustitute be instructed bu the Couneil 


to pre pare the HWECESSALY pet lion for sub 2.8 lo the 


Privy ( ‘oun al.’ 
afterwards 


tebe ‘ - 
Che War broke out 1 lately 
and this direction remained perforce, 1n 


abey ance, 


But, as soon as your new Cow is elected, they 
set up a Committee to consult with the Solicitors, and 
settle, as directed, the instructions fi uti ew Unharter. 


This Committee comprised a the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Keen), a Vice-President (Mr. Cross), 
Mr. Cubitt, Mr. Davidge, Mr. Stanley Hall, Mi 
and Mr. Maurice Webb 


Now. at their very first meeting, the Council had 


also determined to make another effort to consolidate 
the Profession and passed a unanimous Resolution to 
that effect—viz. : The Couneil of the Roual Institute 
is dete rmined lo pia ke a furt her ¢ fort to wis tthe Are hi- 
tectural profe ssion and is about te ysiderthe best jneans 
of attaining this object.” 
You may ask, whv have all these 

without definite action. The reason is 
of the Charter Committee, but my unfort ite 


hs passed 
the fault 
illness 
at the very outset of the new Charte1 


Committee went on with their work i eantime, 
but, as they proceeded, it became n nd more 


evident to them that circumstances had changed, dur- 


ing the five vears or more since the 1914 Resolutions 
were passed, and that the General B sueht to be 
consulted as tO W hether a’ more extended and com- 


prehensive * scheme should not prepared. It 
seemed obvious that to deal only with the Charte 
might not be consistent with the Council’s intention to 


und dried 
proposal, especially one which fell in any way short of 
satisfying the universal desire for internal concord, 


bring about unity ; on the contrary, a cut 
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might provoke serious opposition ; might even widen 
the division between the members of the profession 
within the Institute and those outside it. With this 
view, so soon as I was able to take part in the dis- 
cussions of the Committee, I entirely concurred. 

This brings us to the purpose of the First Resolu- 
tion, which is merely to clear the ground for further 


action The resolution runs : 


That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects approves of the Council's 
pre posal to prepare and present for the con- 
sideration of the profession a more extended 
and ce mprehensive scheme than that covered 
by the resolutions of 1914.” 


Mr. H Cusirr [4.] said that, speaking as one 

f the Associate representatives on the Council, he would 
like first to express on their behalf their appreciation of an 
\ssociate asked to this most important 
resolution. In times past some of the Associates used to 
feel that they were not sufficiently consulted in regard to 
changes in the affairs of the Institute which vitally affected 
them. He was sure that the calling of this Meeting would 
t clear to the Associates that they were receiving 

every possible consideration in this question. It seemed 
to him that for some time past the Institute had had 
ilternative policies: the policy of exclusion, and the policy 
At one time it adopted almost solely a policy 
it restricted its membership to those who 
already Fellows or were Associates through 
Then, some ten years ago, it decided to 
idmit the Licentiate class. By taking that step the Insti- 
tute changed its policy from one of exclusion to one of in- 
clusion, and he suggested that the present proposal to pro- 
ceed towards unification and registration of the profession 
was merely an extension of the step taken some time back 
to bring in the Licentiate class. He suggested that mem- 
bers, and particularly Associates, should look back on the 
last ten years and see what had happened through the 
introduction of the Licentiate class. A number of Asso- 
himself was one of them, he was afraid 


RACH 


second 


being 


make 1 


if inclusion. 
of exclusion ; 
either were 


examination. 


ciates—he 
opposed to the scheme, but their opposition was overruled, 
ind now they had the opportunity of looking back over a 
vonsiderable period with this new ciass. He thought they 
must all admit that if there had been any loss to individual 
members—it was very doubtful indeed if there had been 
as regards the gain he was sure the whole pro- 
fession had gained most considerably. (Applause.) Mem- 
bers, he was sure, would agree that among the Licentiates 
numbers of architects who were a credit to the Insti- 
tute, and it would have been a bad thing for the Institute if 
they had remained outside it. He would mention one 
in regard to which the Licentiate class had been of 
very great value to the Institute—viz., in the negotiations 
which the President had recently carried on so successfully 
with the Government on the question of housing work and 
the fees for such work. If, instead of speaking for the large 
number of members the President now represents, the 
Government had been able to tell him that he spoke only 
for some two or three thousand architects, practically a 
minority of the profession, it would not have been possible 
to have got the most satisfactory arrangement with the 
Government which had been agreed on. The present pro- 
posal was solely to extend what was done when the Licenti- 
ates were brought in, to carry it through to its logical termi 
nation, to have a policy of inclusion to its fullest extent. 
He had pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

Mr. Herpert A. Wetcu [A.] moved that after the 
word ‘‘scheme ”’ there be added the words “‘ for unification 
and registration of the profession.’’ As resolution No. 1 
manifestly referred to the unification and registraon of 
the profession, those words should be embodied. 


were 


iny vet 


were 


matte! 
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Mr. Perks seconded the amendment. The resolution, he 
said, should be as definite as possible. Might he take it that 
the answer to the question he had just put was that the 
meeting was not pledged to amalgamation with any society 
and that they had a clean sheet before them ? 

The PRESIDENT, in reply, said that he had already 
pointed out that these resolutions committed the meeting 
to no definite policy or scheme, but were for setting up 
machinery for preparing a scheme. 

After some discussion Mr. Welch’s amendment to insert 
after the word “‘ scheme ”’ the words * for the unification 
and registration of the profession ** was put to the meeting 
and carried, 24 Fellows voting for and 19 against; 34 
Associates for and a very few against. 

Mr. Percivat M. Fraser [F.] and Mr. DELissa JOSEPH 
'F.] having asked that the resolutions of 1914 might be 
read, the President directed the Secretary to read a précis 
of the scheme adopted by the Resolution of 29th June, 1914 
[see above}. 

Mr. Sypney Perks: The proposal was to alter our 
Charter, to go to the Privy Council for a scheme of regis- 
tration. That is a definite and final thing which has been 
approved and cannot be extended. I should therefore 
like to know what is meant by the resolution which says 
that the Committee is to prepare a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme * for unification and registration.” 

The PrestpeNt: That is your own amendment, Mr. 
Perks. 

Mr. Perks: I want to know what the Committee are 
going to do. I seconded the amendment because | dislike 
vague resolutions ; one man says they mean one thing, and 
another that they mean something else. But with regard 
to registration, we are pledged to go to the Privy Council 
to get our Charter amended so as to give us power of regis- 
tration. We cannot go higher than the Privy Council. 
A little information on those lines would clear the air. 

Mr. K. Gammett [F.] said he thought Mr. Perks was 
going outside the needs of the case. He himself was quite 
as apprehensive as Mr. Perks was as to the mischief of 
passing an easy-going resolution which might eventually 
land the Institute in an undesirable position. He gathered 
from the President’s statement that a Committee had 
thoroughly considered the question with a view to laying 
their proposals before the Institute. It would be open to 
members by-and-by, when the proposals were before them, 
to raise objections and propose amendments. Mr. Gam- 
mell concluded by suggesting that any future voting should 
be taken as one entire vote, and not be split up into 
sections. 

The PrestpDeEnt, answering the last point, explained that 
there was no desire to differentiate. The object of voting 
separately was to ensure that the meeting was in order 
under By-law 65 in having the requisite number of Fellows 
present, and also to see that no Licentiates were voting. 
In order, however, that the voting might be taken en bloc, 
he would order a count to be taken. [This was accordingly 
done by show of hands, when 43 Fellows were counted and 
63 Associates. | 

The resolution, as amended, was then put from the Chair, 
and carried unanimously. 

The Prestpent: With regard to the Second 
Resolution. You will remember that, in 1911, a scheme 
was proposed to you for the amalgamation of the 
Society of Architects and the Royal Institute. This 
failed, and it failed because of the very obstacle which 
this Second Resolution, now before us, is intended to 
avoid. A cut-and-dried scheme was brought forward 

involving some sacrifice of the position of our 
members, especially perhaps that of our examined 
Associates—without first making sure that it was 
acceptable to those chiefly concerned with its effect. 
Instead, therefore, of bringing up a scheme of which 


the substance is previously unknown, we intend that 
representatives of all the interests in the profession 
shall have their share in its framing. We are all at 
one in seeking to * promote the advancement of Civil 
Architecture,” as our Charter has it, and to improve 
the position of practising architects. But we have not 
all the same views as to the best method of attaining 
these objects ; there are various interests to consider, 
some local, some particular—I am sure none which 
are selfish, or unwilling to give and take in order to 
further the common end. Let us therefore take all 
into our counsels from the start, instead of adopting 
the policy of trying to get those who have had no part 
in its preparation to accept a preconceived, and per- 
haps unpalatable, idea. The delegates appointed can 
thus keep their Councils or constituents in touch with 
matters as they proceed, and whatever scheme is 
formulated be agreed ab initio by the whole profession 
before it is promulgated for general acceptance. The 
Committee we propose for this purpose must neces- 
sarily be a large one, but it will not need to meet often 
as a whole. I hope that general principles may be 
laid down at the first meeting, and an Executive 
appointed to draft details, which can be circulated to 
the other members for their criticism and observa- 
tions. You may wonder how representation is to be 
obtained by those architects who do not belong to any 
recognised Society. We propose to place our Galleries 
at their disposal, and invite them to meet here for the 
purpose of electing their delegates. A special meeting, 
for the same purpose, will also be called for Licen- 
tiates ; the other Bodies named in the Resolution will 
make their own arrangements. The fixing of the pro- 
portionate numbers of the respective representatives 
will be rather a delicate matter, which we must leave 
in the hands of the Council. It will involve considera- 
tion of statistics, and discussions which could not be 
held in open meeting without inviting trouble; the 
Council will regard their duty in this respect as judi- 
cial, and arbitrate as fairly as possible. At the same 
time the question of numbers is not quite so important 
as It may appear at first sight, since it is clear that no 
mere majority vote on a scheme will satisfy our object. 
We must be unanimous aboutit, oras nearly so as may 
be practicable in a still imperfect world. One word 
more before I move the tesolution. We are all proud 
to belong to the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the oldest, and most important, Architectural Society 
inthe world. Its organisation and administration are 
the envy and admiration of our brother architects the 
world over. Our critics are, for the most part, within 
our own borders, and even they might sometimes be 
well-advised to invert the ancient parable, and bewaie 
that the mote in their own eye does not blind them to 
the beam in that of their neighbour. You may be 
sure that your Council and your President have at 
heart the interests of this Royal Institute, and will 
effectually safeguard them. I will now move the 
Second Resolution—viz., ‘* That this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
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of the Couneil’s proposal to appoint a Committee repre- 
sentative of the whole profession to prepare such a 


Charter 


Then we go 


scheme as is indicated in the Report of the 


Committee dated 20th February 1920.’ 


on :—** This Committee to be compost d of represen 
tatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
representatives of the Allied Societies in the United 
Kingdom, of the Architectural Association, of the 
Society of Architects, of the Official Architects’ Asso- 


ciation, of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union, and of Architects not belonging to 
any professional organisation.” If you can suggest any- 
body that is notincluded inthat list, I shall bemu hob- 
liged, because we want everybody included. Mr. Water- 
house will be good enough to second that resolution. 
Mr Pav 
lution, said he did so as the int« 
family whose association with the Institute would prove, 
he hoped, in the long run to have been a long one. The 
President had laid before them the proposal that they 


WATERHOUSE [F.], in seconding the reso- 


rmediate generation of a 


should set up a deliberative assembly The best thing 
members could do was not to deliberate beforehand, but to 
leave the deliberation to this assembly But he had one 
excellent reason for seconding it: he wished, in the most 
public manner possible, to show his entire sympathy with 
the generous and general spirit of sympathy in which this 


resolution had been framed. 

Mr. H. C. Corvette [F.] said that it ought not 
forgotten that there were Allied Societies 
inthe United Kingdom. Out of 31 Allied Societies 11 were 
not in the United Kingdom. He suggested that the 
lution should be enlarged so that the Allied Societies over- 
seas might become intimately connected with the work of 


1 C be 
other than th se 


reso- 


the Institute in the Mother Country. Architecture con- 
cerned not only Great Britain but the whole of the British 
Empire. When unification was attained the one great 


aim of the profession would be to realise far higher ideals 
in education, so that they should be not only a profession 
of architects, but representatives of the art of architec- 
ture as it was practised not in England alone, but in the 
whole of the British Empire. 

The PrestpeEnt, after some discussion, suggested the dele- 
tion of the words ‘‘ in the United Kingdom.’ This would 
allow all the Allied Societies to be represented. Some one or 
more in the home country could be nominated to represent 
them, inthe same way as he (the President) had had the 
honour of representing Canada at the International Commit- 
tees. That had gone on for some time and worked very well. 

The Meeting indicated its unanimous approval of the 
suggestion. 

teplying to Mr. George Hubbard [F.], the President 
said that the Belfast Society not being an Allied Society 
might be brought in by amending the last category, so as 
to read: ‘‘ Architects not belonging to any of the above- 
mentioned professional organisations.” 

Mr. S. Hurst Seager [F.] (New Zealand), speaking 
on behalf of the New Zealand Institute of Architects— 
an Allied Society which already has registration—ex- 
pressed his hearty appreciation of the way the amendment 
had been passed. He had greatly wished that the Allied 
Societies in the Dominion of New Zealand should be asso- 
ciated with the Institute in this great work, but he sup- 
posed there had been some good reason for leaving them 
out, and had therefore not intended to speak, but to send 
a communication in writing. 

The second resolution, as amended, was then put from 
the Chair, and carried unanimously, amid loud applause. 

The PRESIDENT congratulated the meeting on the 
work accomplished that evening. They had done, he 
said, perhaps even more than appeared on paper. He 
was not sure that they had not already unified the 
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profession. By setting up this Committee, representa- 
tive of all the interests of the profession, they had 
formed a body which, if it pleased them later to make 
it permanent, would become the General Council of 
Ar hitects, Royal College of Architects, anything they 
pleased to call it, and such a body would be representa- 
tive of the whole profession. Questions of education 
and examination would probably be dealt with by a 
more glorified Board of Architectural Education than 
the present one—and he sincerely hoped under the 
same Chairman. (Hear, hear.) Registration and a 
host of other political matters could be dealt with by 
such a General Council as he had mentioned. That 
was a first suggestion, but no doubt some would 
have much wiser and better proposals to make for the 
benefit of the new Committee which had been formed. 
As there still remained time for discussion the meeting 
would be glad to hear the views of any who had 
thought upon the subject. 

Mr. W. R. Davina [-1.] said the President had spoken 
very truly when he said that the meeting that evening was 
for the purpose of clearing the ground. They had not only 
cleared the ground, but had dug the foundations, and de- 
cided that the building should be of a permanent character. 
Now they had to discuss the question of the style of archi- 
tecture on which the building should be planned. They 
might not, he feared, be quite so unanimous in this, but he 
trusted it would be possible to decide at least the lines 
the building should take, and that it should be per- 
manent in character, one which should for ever inspire the 
profession. (Applause.) 

Mr. Herpert A. Wetcnu [A4.] said that, while he 
agreed with the President that the meeting that evening 
had probably done a greater work than it knew, it was of 
vital importance that it should be followed up very care- 
fully, and at once, by the body which had been created for 
that purpose. He suggested that they should get into 
direct touch, and as quickly as possible, with all the Socie- 
ties at present connected, even remotely connected, with 
architecture, in the British Isles particularly, and abroad 
as far as practicable, taking into consideration the geo- 
graphical situation, which made it difficult to get results 
quickly. What the Institute had neglected in the past 
should be a lesson for the future; they should get into 
touch at once with the Societies in the provinces. The 
Allied Societies in the past had been left too much to them- 
selves, the Institute had taken too little interest in them. 
With regard to the question of unification and registration, 
if a number of members on the Committee who were best 
suited to tramp the country were sent from time to time 
to do propaganda work in every centre in which there was 
an Allied Society they would succeed in educating the 
whole profession along the lines over which it was intended 
to proceed. Then, when it came to the launching of the 
scheme, the ground would be cleared, and there would be 
little difficulty to face. Another point: the essence of 
success would be the measure of publicity which they gave 
to their work. Anything approaching a cut-and-dried 
scheme, worked out behind closed doors and in water-tight 
compartments, was doomed at the outset—a scheme 
launched on those lines would be still-born. They should 
set to work to get a Charter which would remove at once 
and for all time the disabilities under which any section of 
the Institute, as at present constituted, laboured. As a 
member of the Associate class he would make special refer- 
ence to those unfortunate By-laws which kept a large sec 
tion of the Institute without a vote. 

The PresipeEnt, in closing the meeting, said that the 
Council were well aware of the advisability of proceeding 
with the work quickly, and for a very good reason : that if 
this Committee of the whole profession should decide to 
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promulgate a Registration Bill they would do so unde 


such circumstances as had never before presented them 
selves, for there was good reason to believe that the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the Institution of Civil Engineers 
were likely to join with them, and if all three professions 
went forward together at the same time they would have a 
good chance of getting what they wanted. Therefore the 
mecting might rest assured that no time would be lost. 








THE HOUSING EXHIBITION AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 
By Professor 8. D. Apsunap [ F.]. 

Turis collection of plans for the layout of housing 
schemes and of designs for houses represents the 
contribution which the profession is making to the 
national effort to provide houses. Originally collected 
as an exhibit at the Ideal Homes Exhibition, where, 
unfortunately, it was not very well shown, it was 
decided by the Council of the Institute to re-hang it 
in the rooms of the R.I.B.A. before dispersion. It is 
the first occasion when an opportunity has been 
afforded of reviewing and comparing the designs of 
architects for post-war municipal housing schemes. 
Whilst few exhibitions of the R.I.B.A. have appeared 
less attractive to the casual observer, few have been 
of greater importance, representing, as this éxhibition 
does, a first instalment of work that is almost entirely 
new to the profession. 

It is impossible to dwell for long on the varying 
interests of the different schemes without being struck 
with the enormous influence of the plan of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, without perceiving that 
the Ministry’s Manual has been text and sermon in 
every detail, and without realizing that the require- 
ments of communities so vividly expressed in the 
buildings of old towns and villages are either provided 
at a venture or are entirely wanting. What does this 
mean? It means that the housing schemes of the 
country are not the details of a development laid out 
in accordance with the broader principles of town 
planning. It means that they lack the reality of an 
organic structure, and, taken as a whole, can never 
adequately satisfy all the blossoming needs of the 
modern community. But this is no fault of the 
architect and technician ; it is, unfortunately, the fault 
of a harassed Government, which, in its haste to build 
houses, has devoted too little attention to the import- 
ant though more obscure problems that form the basis 
of regional and town planning. 

A reference to examples of groups of buildings in old 
towns and villages demonstrates the importance of 
providing a nucleus, or, as the Americans term it, a 
neighbourhood centre toevery community; of limiting 
the number of houses that are to come within the 
radius of its influence ; and, in the case of communities 
on the confines of big towns, of emphasising the main 
approach, be it by rail or road. For the purpose of 
an analysis of a town it may be said that in a town 
there are but three types of roads: traffic roads, 


promenades, and approaches. The second is often 
combined with the first, and the third is strictly not a 
road but a way. Here is an opportunity for giving 
expression and character to the layout ; these roads 
should be designed quite differently. Interest in a 
layout that is nothing more than pattern making 
cannot conceivably compare with interests that are 
the expression of things social and real. The one is 
mechanical, the other vital. 

Reviewing the exhibits in the order of their import- 
ance, first consideration should perhaps be given to 
the schemes submitted by the larger provincial cities. 
The proposals of Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield and 
Bristol are well represented. 

At Manchester the work has been divided between 
panels of architects who, grouped under chairmen, 
have prepared schemes for different areas within the 
near confines of the city. No criticism of the results 
attained would be fair and just without reference to 
the location of their sites and their general topography. 
The near suburbs of Manchester are admittedly not 
Nature’s chosen beauty spots. For the most part 
Manchester is almost a perfectly level city, and 
interest must be artificially produced. Moreover, it is 
a big city and has arrived at a stage in its development 
where great importance attaches to its suburban traftic 
problems. It cannot be said that in the choice of sites 
for its housing schemes it has shown that foresight and 
acumen which characterises its every endeavour in 
other fields. Sites at Wilbraham Road and south of 
Dickenson Road should not be built upon, but should 
be kept open for the benefit of the more crowded areas 
in the vicinity. The sites chosen are too big and too 
few. They should have been scattered about in 
smaller areas completely outside the confines of the 
city. Itis hardly the fault of the architects engaged 
that, in their endeavour to supply the required 12 to 
the acre over such vast areas and without considera- 
tion to the public interests and requirements of a com- 
pletely organised community, their schemes should 
reveal acertain measure of monotony. As an effort to 
obtain interest in the disposition of the houses their 
one objective has been the cul-de-sac. The new popu- 
lation is to be stabled in stalls. One wonders whether 
the grid-iron scheme for the Wilbraham Road area is 
the serious effort of an uninformed expert or the 
enunciation of a principle set up in conscious oppo- 
sition to modern methods and modern thought. 

Liverpool shows three schemes, at Lark Hill, Edge 
Lane Drive and Long Moor Lane, the work of the 
officials of the municipality. The Lark Hill scheme 
provides 2,361 houses. To group together so large a 
number of practically similar houses having practically 
the same accommodation and provided for the same 
class, and without any apparent effort to create an 
organic whole, means that its inhabitants will sooner 
or later grow weary of the monotony and return to the 
older but more interesting parts of the town. The 
plans suffer from bad draughtsmanship ; the system 
of road plotting is too mechanical, and the architec- 
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tural ability shown both in the planning and in the 
elevations of the houses is far below that displayed in 


other schemes where Liverpool architects have been 
employed. 
The schemes for Bristol which have been prepared 


in the office of the Borough Engineer are freer from the 


monotony of the repeated cul-de-sac than those of 
Manchester and Liverpool, but suffer from 
sive interest in what is merely mechanical road plan 
ning and patterning. \ circus to a road intersection 
a cheap interest at best, and becomes cheaper 
the Knowle area, it is continually 


an exXces- 


+ 
still when, as at 
repeated. 

The area at Sea Mills covers 187 acres. 
area in the centre is wrongly placed. It has vw 


Its shopping 
ry poo! 
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connections with the main roads of aj 
been 


communal interests, its shops, et¢., s 
concentrated on these. 

Other areas are Fishponds, Horfield. Bedminster 
Generally the Bristel schemes are of 
ind Liver 


is the siting 


and St. George. 
creater interest than those of Manchester 
pocl, but all architectural planning, su 

of public buildings and the shaping of road inter 
building 


sections, is thoroughly bad 
placed on a formal site of crescent shape is not to be 


placing of any building on 


re ‘ommended, nor is the 
what is essentially an open space of formal design. 
it She the ld. by 


The layout plans for areas abou 
Edwards, are far in advance of those of the 
large towns. Their chief defect is their lack 
vision of sites for public buildings and pla 
be described 


Mr. 
othe: 
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es of pub 
lic interest, and if, as designs, they may 
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mechanical, nor 


Mr. Edwards exhibits many designs for houses. The 
tvpe of sash window he uses is too high in its propor 
tions for a small house, and itis a pity to introduce 


paddle-wheel relieving arches where he feels interest 
is required. His house plans are notoriously clever, 
and well worthy of close attention 

Before leaving the big towns, A yvora pout 1 com 
petition design for a scheme at Glasgow, by Mr. R. 
Dann, an example of an immense scheme a mile 
and a half long and over half i vith in- 
terests scattered in every din t No main 
thoroughfare contains as it should a general grouping 


| IS needed 


of public buildings. Something of tl ( 


whote s 


to give backbone to the 
of the 


largest of the housing schemes, 


Perhaps one 
that at Wo ch, the lav 


not a municipal effort, is 


out being by Mr. J.S. Gibson and Mr. Mas \yrton. 
This is shown in a coloured perspective, but the lack 
of a plan makes it difficult to understand. The 
scheme seems to be far too big 

Another Important scheme, shown o plan that 
is very beautifully rendered. is that at Frodingham, 
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The architects are Messrs. Sh d Harris Che 
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the side next the works contains the recreative area. 
An existing cemetery in the centre is an unfortunate 
feature. 

Swanpool, Lincoln, by Messrs. Thompson, Hennell 
and James, is a scheme commenced early in the war. 
It is a good layout, marred by the unfortunate shape 
of its civic centre ; a square set diagonally, with the 
site for its public hall squeezed out of one corner. 
The site of its shops is not very satisfactory either. 
Some good house plans are shown. 

It would be impossible to do more than refer to one 
or two of the more interesting of the smaller schemes. 
Smaller schemes, which are not involved in difficulties 
and complexities contingent upon schemes containing 
from 1,000 to 2,000 houses, are generally much more 
easily dealt with. 

Mr. Arch, 8. Soutar shows some charming urban 
cottages at Kensington, and his 1909 scheme for Ruis- 
lip Northwood is well worth study as illustrating the 
effect of standardising types and adjusting them so 
as to produce picturesque grouping. 

Messrs. Wheeler and Goodman show two thoroughly 
well thought out little schemes at Horsham and Arun- 
del. Thev have exceedingly well arranged road sec- 
tions. The house plans are perhaps marred by hav- 
ing the baths on the ground floor. 

Mr. Herbert A. Welch shows a nice little scheme of 
His house plans are 
novel, with their through sculleries and covered yard 
They appear expensive. 

Mr. Percy Houfton shows an interesting mining 
village on a hill side at Abercarn. It is a question as 
to whether his cross roads rising up the hill are not 
too strained an effort to produce an exact segment of 


about 5€© houses at Sherborne. 


spaces. 


a circle 

Messrs. Lockwood and Abercrombie show a 
development at Wrexham. The site 
strip of land, 3,500 ft. long. They show two parallel 
roads ; a main traffic road and a parkway: a main 
cross road connects the scheme at an open crescent in 
Perhaps greater interest could have been 


big 


is a narrow 


the centre. 
concentrated here. 

Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth show a charming 
group of cottages at Watford drawn in bird’s-eye 
perspective. As cottage designs those of Mr. George 
Hornblower are charming. He 
schemes at Hendon and Tenterden. 

{mongst others well worthy ot study are three lay - 
outs on Welsh hillsides by Mrs. Alwyn Lloyd, and the 
photograph of a hillside grouping of cottages in con- 
crete at Hardwick by Messrs. Dunn and Curtis Green 
shows an exceedingly picturesque adaptation of plan 
and elevation to the peculiarities of the site. 

Although this first serious effort of the architects 
to design houses and group them for the masses, shows 
that they are very largely experimenting and doing 
many things at a venture, yet it must be admitted 
that, takenasa whole, they have made a notable con- 
tribution to the most important undertakingin which 
Thev have 


especially shows 


the nation is at the moment engaged. 
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brought resource and imagination to bear on a sub- 
ject which, during half a century, had become barren 
of all interest, stereotyped and monotonous to an 
alarm'ng degree. , 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Future of our Church Architecture. 
26, London Road, Neath, 8. Wales, 
16th March, 1920. 
To the Editor, JouRNAt R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Mr. Statham, in his recent article, has 
omitted an important consideration bearing on the 
style of ourchurches. Surely the outstanding charac- 
teristic of a church, as of any other building, should be 
suitability to its purpose, without which all other 
qualities are valueless. The purpose of a church is 
to provide a suitable place for public worship, and, if 
possible, the design should be such as will help the 
worshipper to attain to a reverent attitude of mind. 
In other words, it should be associated with previous 
acts of worship. I submit that the only architectural 
style that fulfils this condition in this country is 
Gothic, for the simple reason that the vast majority of 
churches in this country are built in that style. It is 
said that the medieval type of church plan is not 
suited to modern requirements. Is it beyond cur wit 
to alter the plan without altering the essentials of the 
structure ?—Yours faithfully, 

EpwIn Situ [A.]. 





Mr. Hambidge’s Paper on Greek Design. 
48, Blenheim Crescent, W.11., 31st March 1920. 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—Having had the advantage of being present 
at Mr. Hambidge’s interesting lecture at the Insti- 
tute on 23rd February, and of inspecting the dia- 
grams published in the last issue of the JouRNAL, I 
am venturing upon a criticism of some aspects of 
his theory. Representative artists have already 
expressed their views about his propaganda, but it 
may also be relevant to consider how the matter 
appeals to a mathematician. As it was my fate to 
specialise in mathematics for many years before it 
occurred to me to tackle the still more difficult sub- 
ject of art, I should like to offer a few remarks upon 
Mr. Hambidge’s highly original use of mathematical 
terms and figures. 

In discussing his theory with architects I have 
noticed that half of them are frankly hostile, and say 
that mechanical rules cannot be applied to art; the 
other half, who perhaps have not troubled to deve- 
lop their mathematical talent, are easily persuaded 
that an argument containing many references to 
geometry and arithmetic must necessarily be very 
profound and entirely beyond their competence to 
criticise. It is possible, however, to adopt a position 
midway between these two. While being firmly of 
opinion that art should be guided by rules, one may 
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still reject the rules of Mr. Hambidge; and while 
revering the noble science of mathematics, one may 
remain unconvinced of the relevance to art of the 
particular calculations which he has set before us. 

In the first place, what strikes me is his abuse of 
mathematical terms. Mr. Hambidge will, perhaps, 
demand an artistic licence to use words in whatever 
manner he pleases, but he cannot be allowed to silence 
the artists by claiming a knowledge of mathematics 
which they do not possess, and then to elude the 
criticism of mathematicians by riding away on the 
high esthetic horse. As he lays claim to a special 
virtue of exactness, we are at liberty to ask exactness 
from him. 

The terms “ static’ and ** dynamic’ have a very 
definite meaning. Statics is a science which deter- 
mines the mechanical conditions of bodies at rest, 
while dynamics has to do with bodies in motion. 
Now, buildings are stationary and, furthermore, 
they ought to express the spirit of immobility, often 
described as ‘architectural repose.’’ Therefore, 
one would naturally imagine that architecture 
belongs rather to the province of statics than to that of 
dynamics. But to Mr. Hambidge the term “ dyna- 
mic ”’ indicates everything which is desirable, living 
and progressive, while “static ’ is almost a term 
of abuse. The distinction which he really draws is 
that between the commensurate and the incommen- 
surate, but this has nothing whatever to do with 
the distinction between static and dynamic. And 
Mr. Hambidge entirely fails to tell us why a rect- 
angle with sides having the proportion of 1/2 to 1 
is better artistically than one with sides having the 
proportion of, say, 20 to 13. The choice of the one 
is just as arbitrary as that of the other, and when 
the choice is made, the result is equally “ static” 
in each case. Mr. Hambidge demands of us that we 
should have a special reverence for \/2 and 1/5. 
Perhaps some “artist,” through ignorance of 
numerical signs, may be reduced to a state of super- 
stitious awe in the presence of a square root, but 
mathematicians are too familiar with such a simple 
figure to be affected by it in this way. Why should 
we be asked to single out 1/2 and 1/5 for special 
commendation? What has 4/1,000 done to be 
neglected, or the cube, fourth or fifth root of any 
number we may mention ? And what of the millions 
of other numerical functions far more complex and 
profound, concerning which Mr. Hambidge is silent ? 
If there is a connection between art and mathema- 
tics, it is a conclusion highly insult'ng to the dignity 
of art that such very elementary calculations should 
be deemed sufficient to elucidate the secrets of 
design. Artists have at different times been asked 
to follow many false gods, and now in the twentieth 
century they are commanded to kneel down and 
worship a surd, ‘which,’ to quote Euclid, so 
beloved of Mr. Hambidge, “is absurd.”—Yours 
faithfully, 

A. Trystan Epwarps [A.]. 
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The Present Method of Banning Competitions. 
Society of Architects, 28, Bedford Square, W.C., 
24th March, 1920. 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A., 

Sirz,—With reference to the correspondence pub- 
lished in your issue of 20th March, Point No. 1 raised 
by the Northern Architectural Association embodies, 
in my opinion, an important question of principle and 
calls for an immediate solution. I do not agree with 
the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee view that any 
alternative method is at the present time imprac- 
ticable, and I deprecate the shelving of the question 
pending the settlement of a problematical point which 
at present is not even under discussion by the parties 
concerned. 

I suggest that the question raised by the Northern 
Architectural Association can be solved at once by the 
immediate issue by the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Socie- 
ties, in agreement with the Society of Architects 
of a Standing Order or By-law prohibiting members of 
any of these bodies from entering for any architec- 
tural competition unless the conditions are advertised 
by the promoters as having been approved by a joint 
Committee of the bodies concerned and that the con- 
ditions themselves contain a note to that effect. 

If all the Local Authorities in the kingdom were 
notified of such an agreement amongst architectural 
bodies, and a notification permanently advertised in 
the professional press, the promoters of competitions 
would quickly come into line, and architects would 
be in no doubt as to whether or not they might apply 
for particulars and enter for the competition. It 
would also mean that promoters of competitions 
would approach the Joint Committee in the early 
stages and the whole matter would be put on a proper 
footing from the outset.—Yours faithfully, 

C. McArtuur Butter, 








Secretary, Society of Architects. 
IPVIEWeE 
REVIEWS, 
Foundations for Machinery. 
Foundations for Machinery. By Professor Henry Adams, 


M.Inst.C.E. With 60 illustrations and 9 tables. 
Sm. 80. Lond.1919. 38. net; postage 3d. [Technical 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 1, Gough Square, E.C.4.| 
This volume of about 60 pages deals with a branch 
of building construction upon which there is little 
available information. It is disappointing, therefore, 
to find that the greater part does not deal with the 
subject, and of the 60 illustrations only about half a 
dozen are properly of machinery foundations. It is 
not clear whether the author is writing for architects 
or for engineers. If for the first the greater part 
of the contents are so elementary as to be superfluous. 
If for the latter the information is inadequate and 
might lead, owing to lack of definity, to catastrophe. 
The author vacillates between theorv and rule of 
thumb practice, with no attempt to reconcile the two. 
The first principles and data throughout do not 
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inspire a feeling of confidence. For instance, at the 
outset we read concerning foundation design :— 

These formule are founded upon true principles and 
may be relied upon. although they indicate that 
without sinking to a certain depth the soil cannot support 
any load at all. 

This is, of course, most fallacious, having in view 
the large number of cases where the penetration of the 
top stratum is a positive source of danger. 

The data given is little more than a collection of 
readily accessible facts, loosely put together and in 
parts inaccurate. 

Results are given of tests on soils in Paris and in 
India and of borings with the fearsome nomenclature 
inseparable from geological strata. These have, of 
course, no value; what is wanted are the methods of 
conducting tests and the lessons to be drawn from 
results found. 

The pages devoted to pile-driving are unreliable. 
The author gives two formule, said to be respectively 
‘ suitable’ and “‘ more precise,” yet the use of the 
first gives a result of 3} and the second of 93 tons 
safe load for the same conditions! The drawing 
given of a concrete pile shoe is about as bad a type 
as can be imagined for a vibratory load, and the 
author's statement that plain concrete piles are equal 
in strength to reinforced cannot be substantiated on 
any grounds, nor can the assertion that a certain 
concrete mix is oil proof. 

The detailed information on trench-digging and 
ordinary foundations are foreign to the subject, and 
the two most important types of machinery foundation 
are not even mentioned, 7.e., boiler foundations and 
the design of foundations in relation to the type and 
weight of machinery employed, apart from the nature 
of the sub-soil. 

The information contained in Chapter IV. (Design- 
ing Foundations) merely touches on the fringe, and 
should be very considerably augmented. Thedetailed 
information as to costs can only be misleading, and 
had far better give place to relative costs and labour 
constants. In the table of safe loads for brickwork 
it is astonishing to find that the composition of the 
mortar is not even alluded to. 

Very little is generally known of the damaging 
effects which may arise from vibration in buildings, 
and Chapters VI. and VII. on this point are therefore 
the most informative in the book. They contain 
much information which is of practical value and not 
otherwise available. Even here, as elsewhere, the 
author neglects to lay down the broad principles to 
be observed and precautions to be taken in designing 
to overcome the difficultizs and dangers likely to 
arise. 

In conclusion let us quote the author, ‘“ No one 
should attempt to teach a subject unless he knows all 
about it, but no one can know much about a subject 
until he has had considerable experience in teaching.” 


Percival M. Fraser [F.]. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Members in the Recent Honours List. 


The Third Supplement to the London Gazette of the 
26th March gives the names of the following members 
of the Institute who have received promotions in or 
appointments to the Order of the British Empire for 
services in connection with the War :— 


Kniaut COMMANDER (K.B.E.) 
Weaver: Lawrence, C.B.E. [Hon. A.], Commercial Secre- 
tary to the Board of Agriculture. 


CoMMANDERS (C.B.E.) 

Allison: Richard John, O.B.E. [F.], Principal Architect 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Hanman: William Thomas, O.B.E. [Lic.], Director of In- 
land Construction, Department of Works and Build- 
ings, Air Ministry. 

Newton: Ernest, R.A. [F.], Head of Building Licences 
Branch, Ministry of National Service. 


OrFicers (O0.B.E.) 

Corlette : Major Hubert Christian [F.], Head of Labour 
Section, Food Production Department, Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Dyke: David Nicholas [A.], Consulting Architect to 
British Red Cross Hospital, Netley. 

Hall: William Carby [F.], Deputy Food Commissioner, 
North Eastern Division. 

Lafontaine: Lieut-Col. Henry Philip Leopold Cart de [.A.], 
Assistant Inspector of Works, Imperial War Graves 
Commission. 

Reilly: Professor Charles Herbert [F.], Inspector of 
Munition Areas, Ministry of Munitions. 


MemMBERS (M.B.E.) 

Cloux: Frank Louis Whitmarsh [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

Mole: Charles Johns [A.], Acting Assistant Architect, 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Paterson: John Wilson [A.], Assistant Architect (2nd 
Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

Scott: Archibald [A.], Assistant Architect (lst Class), 
H.M. Office of Works. 

Stratton: Percy Montague [A.], Assistant Architect 
(2nd Class), H.M. Office of Works. 

Wylson: Oswald Cane [F.], Deputy Chief Surveyor, 
Special Fire Survey Force, British Red Cross Society. 

Wynnes: James Cumming [F.], Architectural Assistant 
(Ist Class), H.M. Office of Works. 


The Unification of the Profession. 


The following letter has been addressed to the 
President R.I.B.A. from the North Wales Archi- 
tectural Society :-— 

The North Wales Architectural Society, 
Mostyn Estate Offices, Llandudno, 
15th March 1920. 

Dear S1r,—We, the undersigned, Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects residing in North 
Wales, are delighted to learn that the Report of the 
Charter Committee has been adopted unanimously by 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., and that definite steps are 
about to be taken with a view to a comprehensive 
scheme being devised for the unification of the pro- 
fession and the registration of all architects. We 
realise that the problem is a difficult one, but the ob- 
stacles are not insuperable if only the work is under- 
taken in the right spirit. The “ Mistress Art” is a 
great art, notwithstanding the weaknesses of those 
who practise architecture, and we long to see preten- 
tious and delusive professionalism give place to a 
wider field of vision and thought. 

We venture to express the hope that the men ap- 
pointed on the new Committee to be set up by the 
Special General Meeting shall be men of imagination— 
thinkers, creators—with a love of architecture in its 
highest form and a fine and true conception of its 
worth as an ennobling factor in the world. bats 

Living in far-away Wales as we do, we find it most 
difficult to attend meetings of the Institute, but the 
subject under consideration is of such importance that 
we feel we should like to send the Institute this ex- 
pression of the pleasure we experience in learning 
that, at last, a real effort is to be made for the unifica- 
tion of the profession of architecture. 


We are, yours faithfully, 


G. A. Humrureys [F.], Llandudno (Chair- 
man of the Society). 

R1cHARD Hau [F.], Bangor. 

JosepH LEEMING [F.], Old Colwyn. 

H. L. Nortu [Ff.], Llanfairfechan. 

JosEPH OWEN [F.], Menai Bridge. 

ALFRED CRAMPTON [4.], Southport. 

8. Cotwyn FourksEs [4A.], Colwyn Bay. 

H. Haroitp Hvueues [A.], Bangor. 

R. J. Hueues [A.], Llanfairfechan. 

ROBERT PreRcE [A.], Carnarvon. 

E. WuitTFIELD Burnett [ Lic.], Colwyn Bay. 

Ivor Davies [Lic.], Bangor. 

Samvet Evans [Lic.], Mold. 

Goronwy R. GrirFitH [Lic.], Denbigh. 

2. C. Jones [Lic.], Blaenau-Festiniog. 

F. HawortnH [Lic.J, Towyn. 

E. Hotrorp MILts [Lic.], Montgomery. 


The President at Liverpool. 


The President, Mr. John W. Simpson, was the 
guest of the Liverpool Architectural Society at Liver- 
pool on the 23rd March, at a dinner given in his honour 
at the Liverpool Reform Club. Mr. T. Taliesin Rees 
[F.|, President of the Society, who was in the chair, 
explained that the gathering had been hastily con- 
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vened to celebrate, at the earliest possible moment, 
the unanimous adoption in London, on the previous 
evening, of resolutions for the unification of al] British 
architectural associations, and of architects outside the 
associations, the latter having been invited to elect 
representatives on a Central Committee which will 
prepare a scheme of unification. 

Mr. Simpson, acknowledging the enthusiastic wel- 
come which greeted his introduction by Mr. Rees, said 
he did not believe there was any profession in this coun- 
try among the members of which there was so little 
jealousy as in the architectural profession. He was 
sure any architect was pleased when he learned that a 
competent brother architect had received a good com- 
mission to carry out. There could be no difficulty in 
bringing architects together if only they got to know 
one another. Yesterday they had laid, so to speak, 
the foundation stone of a superstructure which was 
to embody representatives of the architects of the 
United Kingdom and the British possessions overseas. 
The London meeting, continued Mr. Simpson, was 
epoch-making, and would be historical. The unanimity 
was wonderful and without precedent ; it augured 
not only the advance of civil architecture and the im- 
provement of the position of the practical architect, 
but also the securing of that influence in public affairs 
which their great profession ought to have and was 
determined to Mr. 
Simpson pointed out that some patience must be ex- 
ercised during the formation of a 
sentative of architects throughout the British Empire, 
and the Committee could not be expected to report 
until it had been constituted and met in conference. 
The time was opportune for the forward steps pro- 
posed. 

The President of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects (Mr. Isaac Taylor) and the Hon. Secretary (Mr 
Francis Jones) brought compliments and messages of 
congratulation from Manchester. 


vain. teplying to questions, 


committee repre- 


Mr. Delissa Joseph’s Paper. 


Mr. Delissa Joseph’s paper on “ Higher Buildings 
for London,” read at the Meeting of the 29th March, 
will be published, together with the discussion, in 
the JournaL for the 8th May. Mr. Joseph in his 
Paper urged the modification of the London Building 
Act so as to permit: (1) buildings up to 200 feet in 
height opposite parks, public gardens, open spaces and 
the riverside ; (2) buildings equal in height to the 
width of a street when that street is over 80 feet in 
width, provided that : (a) the rear angle is within 634 
of 16 feet above pavement level ; (b) the structures are 
fire-resisting and fitted with staircases affording 
alternative means of escape ; and (c) the elevations 
have been approved by the London County Council 
or the hoped-for Ministry of Fine Arts. Sir Martin 
Conway, M.P., who proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Joseph, strongly supported his suggestions. London, 
he urged, should be kept within its present boundaries 
and not be allowed to spread out over the surrounding 
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country. One result of the horizontal expansion was 
that about twenty of the City churches were recom- 
mended for demolition in order that office buildings 
might be erected on the sites ; this would be avoided if 
higher buildings were erected. Mr. Andrew Taylor 
(late chairman of the L.C.C. Building Acts Committee) 
opposed the proposals, and recommended that fuller use 
should be made of the present Building Acts, which 
permitted eight or nine storey buildings, whereas in 
Central London alone there were few buildings of more 
than four or five storeys. Mr. J. Hopkins, M.P., con- 
curred heartily with Mr. Joseph’s views and recom- 
mendations ; if adopted they would go a long way to- 
wards solving London’s transport and traffic problem, 
seeing that with higher buildings they could insist on 
wider streets. Mr. R. W. Granville Smith. Chairman of 
the ImprovementsCommittee, L.C.C.,protested strong- 
ly against the proposals ; if adopted, London would 
become an impossible place to live in. Mr. Solomon J. 
Solomon, R.A., thought it would be a great pity to rob 
London of its small share of sunlight ; any raising of 
the general level of skyline would have a depressing 
effect ; there were, however, positions where fine, well- 
designed buildings might be raised which would add 
that interest to London which was got, for instance, 
from a fine cathedral. Professor Beresford Pite advo- 
cated the removal of the 60-feet limit in commercial 
buildings and an extension to the 80-feet limit and two 
storeys above. The main problem, he contended, 
was a housing problem ; in view of the high rate of 
mortality from pulmonary disease in places where 
high buildings for residential purposes were the rule, 
such buildings would have to be condemned, by the 
health authority. Professor Adshead said that the 
present regulation was resulting in 80 feet of building 
and 20 feet of “ jerrybuilding”’ on top. Mr. Walter 
teynolds, Chairman of the Building Acts Committee, 
L.C.C., spoke of the impossibility in the present state 
of their knowledge of coping with an outbreak of fire 
in buildings of the height proposed ; it would cost 
millions to adapt the fire-fighting appliances to such 
buildings. The President said he thought the County 
Council should have more power given them under 
the Acts to settle what is the economic height of a 
building; in certain positions buildings could be 
carried up to a greater height with advantage to every- 
body, while there are other positions in which they 
should not be carried even to the 80-feet limit. 
Standard Sizes of Bricks. 

For many years in every issue of the R.I.B.A. 
KALENDAR prior to that of the present year there have 
appeared particulars, with illustrative diagrams, of 
the “ R.I.B.A. Standard Size of Bricks ’’—a standard 
which was agreed upon between the Institute and the 
Brickmakers’ Association and which was drafted as 
follows in consultation with these bodies and with 
representatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1904 : 


1. The length of the brick should be double the width, 
plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 
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2. Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks and 
four joints to a foot. 

Joints should be } inch thick and an extra yg inch, 
making +; inch for the bed joints to cover irregularities 
inthe bricks. This gives a standard length of 9} inches 
centre to centre of joints. 

The bricks, laid dry, to be measured in the following 
manner :— 

(a) Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end in 
contact in a straight line to measure 72 inches. 

(b) Eight headers laid side to side, frog upwards, in a 
straight line to measure 35 inches. 

(c) Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards and then 
alternately frog to frog and back to back, to measure 
214 inches. 

A margin of 1 inch less will be allowed as to (a), and a 
4 inch less as to (b) and (c). This is to apply to all classes 
of walling bricks, both machine and hand-made. 

In the early part of last year the Institute was re- 
quested to make some variations in the standard, and 
afterconsultation with the Allied Societies a conference 
was held on 28th June 1919, at which were present 
representatives of the R.I.B.A., the Institute of Clay- 
workers, the President of the Northern Federation of 
Building and Engineering Brick Trades, the Secretary 
of the Employers’ National Council for the Clay Indus- 
tries, and representatives of the South-Western Dis- 
trict and Midland District. It was reported that the 
Northern Federation, which represents the six north- 
ern counties, had come to an agreement with the 
Government to make the standard size for bricks 
22 inches in height. The Conference recommended 
that a second standard size should be added to the 
R.1.B.A. standard, all the dimensions to agree with 
the present standard except that four courses of bricks 
and four joints are to measure 13 inches. The maxi- 
mum depth of eight bricks, laid frog to frog and back 
to back alternately, to measure 23} inches. The 
minimum depth of eight bricks laid similarly to 
measure 23 inches. This was approved by the 
R.L.B.A. Council on 21st July 1919. 

The bed joints with the maximum bricks would be 
yw inch, and with the minimum 2 inch to give 13 
inches to four courses of bricks and four joints. This 
standard will apply to the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Durham, Westmorland, Yorkshire 
and Lancashire. 

In a Paper read recently by Mr. H. D. Searles- Wood 
[F.] before the Institute of Clayworkers, the author 
expressed his regret at the introduction of this second 
standard, as it did away with much of the value of a 
standard brick, and architects and engineers will now 
have to select their bricks before working out their 
detail drawings. Both standards are illustrated in 
the accompanying diagrams. 


The late Philip Thicknesse. 

Mr. WatreR Mitxarp [A.] writes: 

If I may add a line to Mr. Willink’s obituary notice 
of his late partner, Philip Thicknesse, I should like to 
offer my testimony in support of the statement that 
he had the invaluable quality of making friends 
wherever he went. One he made, certainly, in coming 
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out to Verona in 1881, to meet me for the first time, 
accompanied by my friend of yet longer standing, 
Francis Hooper [F.]. We three together spent some 
happy weeks of a bright autumn in and about Venice, 
until the November sea-fog arose and drove us south- 
ward. Hooper was the first to turn homeward, and 
Thicknesse left me in Rome, about Christmas, recalled 
from easy-going pursuit of architectural subjects to 
the practical pursuit of his profession. To my sorrow 
I have seen very little of him ever since, but I can 
hardly imagine that even thirty-eight years of archi- 
tectural practice would suffice appreciably to dim the 
vivacity, the readiness to argue on fifty subjects be- 
sides architecture, and the buoyant good nature of 
Philip Thicknesse as I knew him. 


Local Housing Bonds. 


The President and Mr. J. 8. Gibson [F.] have been 
appointed by the Council to represent the Institute at the 
meeting to be held by the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall on 
the 12th April, when the Prime Minister will speak on 
Local Housing Bonds. Voluntary organisations which 
are co-operating with the Ministry of Health on Housing 
have been invited to send representatives to the meeting. 

Cardiff Technical College Department of Architecture. 

The new Department of Architecture and Civic Design 
at the Cardiff Technical College, which opens on the 12th 
April, will be in the charge of Mr. W. 8S. Purchon, M.A. 
|. A.], who has resigned the headship of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Sheffield, which he has held for twelve years, in 
order to take up the appointment. The arrangements of 
the new Department include a full-time course of study 
and, in addition, part-time courses for students who are 
already in offices as pupils. Mr. Purchon has been for nine 
vears a member of the Board of Architectural Education. 
With his long experience at Sheffield and with the whole- 
hearted support promised the Department by the South 
Wales Institute of Architects, the new Welsh School may 
be confidently expected to develop into a sound, vigorous, 
and useful institution. 


Mahogany Panelling by Alfred Stevens. 


The London County Council, adopting a recommenda- 
tion of their Local Government, Records and Museums 
Committee, have taken advantage of the sale of Welling- 
ton House, Hampstead, once the residence of the late 
Alfred Stevens, to acquire some mahogany panelling 
designed and executed by him for one of the rooms of the 
house. 


Messrs. Batsford’s Forthcoming Issues. 


Mr. Aymer Vallance’s work on Old Crosses and Lychgates, 
which will be published very shortly by Messrs. B. T. Bats- 
ford, Ltd., is the first to classify, according to their design, 
the various types erected in England, and the numerous 
illustrations from photographs and drawings include many 
fine crosses which have disappeared, or survive only in a 
mutilated form. 

Messrs. Batsford are also issuing immediately Ypres : 
The Holy Ground of British Arms, a brief illustrated ac- 
count of the city and battles by Lt.-Col. Beckles Willson, 
who will be remembered in connection with his film, ‘‘ In 
the Ypres Salient.” 














MINUTES 


MINUTES. 


At a Special General Meeting summoned “ for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the sanction of the General Body of Mem- 
bers for the Council’s proposals as the first step towards the 
unification and registration of the profession,’ and held 
Monday, 22nd March, 1920, at’8 p.m.-—Present: Mr. John 
W. Simpson, President, in the Chair ; 43 Fellows (including 
19 members of the Council ), 63 Associates (including 3 mem- 
bers of the Council), and 11 Licentiates: 

The notice-paper containing the Interim Report of the 
Charter Committee was read, together with the following 

tesolutions to be submitted to the Meeting : 

1. ‘‘ That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves of the Council’s proposal to pre- 
pare and present for the consideration of the profession a 
more extended and comprehensive scheme than that 
covered by the Resolutions of 1914.” 

2. ‘* That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves of the Council’s proposal to ap- 
point a Committee representative of the whole profession 
to prepare such a scheme as is indicated in the report of the 
Charter Committee dated 20th February 1920.” 

The President explained the reasons for the course taken 
‘by the Council and, having moved the first resolution in the 
terms set out above, stated in reply to Mr. Sydney Perks 

F.] that the General Body by passing the resolution would 
be in no way committed to any definite policy or scheme. 

Mr. Horace Cubitt [A] seconded the resolution. 

An*amendment, moved by Mr. Herbert A. Welch [A.] 
and seconded by Mr. Sydney Perks, to insert after the word 
‘** Scheme ”’ the words “*‘ for the unification and registration 
of the profession ” was put to the Meeting and carried—24 
Fellows voting for and 19 against; 34 Associates for and 5 
against. 

The President, in answer to Mr. K. Gammell [A.] who 
deprecated the votes being taken of each class separately, 
explained that the object was to ascertain whether the 
requisite number of Fellows were present and to ensure 
that Licentiates were not voting. 

A count taken by show of hands having shown that 43 
Fellows and 63 Associates were present, the President ruled 
that further voting should be taken en bloc. 

The Resolution as amended having been put from the 
Chair it was 

RESOLVED, unanimously, that this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
of the Council’s proposals to prepare and present for 
the consideration of the profession a more extended 
and comprehensive scheme for the unification and 
registration of the profession than that covered by 
the Resolutions of 1914. 


The President briefly outlined the steps to be taken in 
carrying out the proposal referred to in the second resolu- 
tion, and thereupon moved the resolution in the terms set 
out in the notice-paper, and adding the composition of the 
Committee as set out in Clause 3 (a) to (g) of the Charter 
Committee’s Interim Report. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.] seconded the resolution. 

To meet a suggestion by Mr. H. C. Corlette [F.] the Presi- 
dent agreed to the deletion of the words “‘ in the United 
Kingdom,” so as to include on the Committee representa- 
tives of Allied Societies overseas. 

Mr. George Hubbard [F.] having raised a point as to the 
Belfast Society, which not being an Allied Society would be 
unrepresented, the President stated that the point would 
be met by amending the last category so as to read ** Archi- 
tects not belonging to any of the above-mentioned pro- 
fessional organizations.” 

The second resolution, as amended, was then put from 
the Chair, and it was 


RESOLVED, unanimously, that this General Meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects approves 
of the Council’s proposal to appoint a Committee 
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representative of the whole profession to prepare 
such a scheme as is indicated in the Report of the 
Charter Committee dated 20th February 1920,— 
the Committee to be composed of (a) representatives 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, (b) re- 
presentatives of the Allied Societies, (c) repre- 
sentatives of the Architectural Association, (d) re- 
presentatives of the Society of Architects, (e ) repre- 
sentatives of the Official Architects’ Association, 
(/) representatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Assistants’ Professional Union, (7) representatives of 
architects not belonging to any of the above-men- 
tioned professional organizations. 
The Meeting terminated at 9.30 p.m. 





At a Special General Meeting held Monday, 29th March, 
1920.—Present: Mr. John W. Simpson, President, in the 
Chair ; 26 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 
28 Associates (including 3 members of the Council), 6 Licen- 
tiates, and several visitors—the President announced the 
object of the Meeting—viz., to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year. . 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Hon. Secretary, it was ; 

RESOLVED, unanimously, that subject to His 
Majesty's gracious sanction the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of Architecture be presented this 
year to M. Charles Louis Girault, Membre de |’In- 
stitut de France [Hon. Corr. M.] in recognition of 
the merit of his executed work. 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 





At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1919-20, held Monday, 29th March, following the 
Special General Meeting above recorded, and similarly 
constituted—the Minutes of the Meeting held 15th March 
having been published in the JourNAL were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the fol- 
lowing members :—Robert Page, Fellow, elected 1891; 
Arthur Sutton Gover, Retired Fellow, elected Associate 
1882, Fellow 1889; Lorne de H. Hutton, Associate, elected 
1916; Nevison William De Courcy, Licentiate. 

Mr. Philip Waddington Hubbard, M.A., Associate, was 
introduced by his father, Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.] 
and formally admitted by the President. : 

Mr. Delissa Joseph [F.] having read a Paper on “ HiGHER 
BUILDINGS FOR LONDON,”’ a discussion ensued and on the 
motion of Sir Martin Conway, M.P., seconded by Mr. 
Andrew Taylor, L.C.C. 'R.F.], a vote of thanks was passed 
to him by acclamation. 

The Meeting terminated at 10.25 p.m. 











ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

The South Wales Institute of Architects. 

A meeting, convened and presided over by the President 
of the above Institute—Mr. Ivor Jones [A.], of Cardiff— 
was held at Newport on 22nd March, when it was decided 
to form a branch of the Institute for Newport and District. 
The objects are to further the interests of the profession 
in the district, and to provide special facilities for 
study amongst the younger members of the profession, 
stimulating their interest by competitions throughout 
South Wales. It has been generally felt that decentralisa- 
tion would better serve the needs of so large an area as that 
embraced by the present body, and make for greater unity 
amongst its widely diffused members by enabling them to 
get into touch with one another in their own district, and 
also by bringing into the Society members of the profession 
whom time and distance have prevented from attending the 
meetings at Cardiff, thus making the Society truly repre- 
entative of the whole of the architectural profession 
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South Wales. It is intended to make the new branch self- 
governing within its own district, whilst still actively co- 
operating with the Council of the S.W. Institute, on which 
it will have direct representation. For this purpose the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Messrs. C. F. Ward [F.], President ; C. E. Tebbs [A.], Hon. 
Sec. ; Frank Swash [F.], Treasurer and Librarian. Com- 
mittee: Messrs. 7 ee Rosser, M.S.A., C. E. Page [Licen- 
tiate], R. Fisher, *, Webb, and H. 


Rowe. 


The Natal Institute of Architects. 


The annual general meeting of this Institute was held 
in the secretary's office, Field Street Buildings, on the 5th 
March, the President, Mr. W. 8. Payne (4A.], in the chair. 
The President, in the of his said that the 
Durban Corporation had from time to time placed com- 


course address, 


missions in the hands of local practising architects in 
accordance with the practice of the past few years, and ac- 
cording to a recently affirmed resolution of the Town Coun- 
cil. Members of the Institute had been invited to act in 
connection with local war memorials, and had taken an 
active part on the Municipal Joint Committee An Archi- 


tectural Registration Bill was of the utmost importance to 
the profession, and a conference, at which he had the 
honour of representing the Natal Institute of Architects, 
was held at Cape Town in January The resolutions 
adopted this Conference were endorsed by a largely 
attended conference of Natal Architects held later in the 
yearin Durban. During the year under review, communi- 
cations were sent to the Durban Town Council and to the 
Eshowe Local Board taking exception to the conditions 
of competitions promoted by these bodies, in each 
probably with good results. A draft petition signed by 
practically all Natal architects was presente - to the Pro- 
vincial Council through one of the local members, with the 
object of inducing the Public Works Department to engage 
local architects to design and superintend Government work 
carried out in the Province, instead of, as at present, doing 
the work departmentally. 

Looking to the future, Mr. Payne said that it appeared 
to him that great benefits would result to the profession by 
the establishment of registration throughout the Union, 
and the Institute would greatly welcome the next forward 
move in this direction. Union registration was the object 
to be aimed at, but failing this, he thought they should 
seriously consider the advisability of direc- 
tion of local registration, as : mate object. 


case 
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Honours and Appointments ; Professional Notices. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. [F. 
full rank as Royal Academician 
Brigadier-General A. B. Hubback, ¢ 
[F.1, has been appointed to command the 5th 
the 2nd London Division | T. } 


has been promoted to 


M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade of 


Mr. A. O. Collard [F.], on the nomination of the Civil 
Service Commissioners, has been invited by the Treasury 
to a seat on their Selection Board in connection with 


certain Government technical appointments. 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe’s telephone number at his new ’ office 
address, 2, Gray’s Inn Square, W., is “* Holborn 212 








NOTICES. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
Monday 3rd May, 1920, at 8 p.m., for the following 
purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the meeting held 12th April, 


1920 ; for the first 
time since their election. 
To receive the ANNUAL 


formally to admit members attending 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, &¢. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Hornsey War Memorial. 

Borough of Batley : Ward’s Hill Improvement. 
Lockerbie War Memorial. 
Cleethorpes Peace Memorial. 
Arthuret War Memorial. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the conditions of the above Competitions are unsatis- 
factory. The Competitions Committee are in nego- 
tiation with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment. In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tiates are advised to take no part in the Competitions. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Scale of Examination Fees is now as follows :-— 





Preliminary “n ee ee oe <« Sa a @ 
Intermediate 44 0 
Final & & 0 
Special Final (a 
Special War Exemption (ope n only to re ogiste red 

Students R.1. B.A.) 5 & 8 
Special War Examination it ® 
Special Overseas Examination ia s 7 ® 
Licentiates’ ee Examination .. t+ & @ 
Statutory 3 3 0 
Building Surveyors in i os 3 8 

By Order of the Council, 
[an MacA.ister, Secretary. 








Price of R.1.B.A. Publications. 


The Council have adopted a recommendation of the 
Finance and House Committee and have ordered that the 
price of all R.1I.B.A. publications be at once increased by 
OU per cent. 








Openings for Architects’ Assistants. 

Public 
Salaries ranging 

Apply in the first 
Daimler House, 


Several architects’ assistants are required for 
Works Department, Pretoria, 8. Africa. 
from £440 to £632, according to grade. 
place to J. A. Swan, Esq., F.R.LBA, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

An Architectural Draughtsman (A.R.I.B.A.) is wanted 
for the Public Works Department, Gold Coast. Salary 
£500, rising to £600. Applications to be addressed to The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

A fully qualified and experienced Architect’s Assistant 
wanted for Hankow. Work will consist of design of semi- 
public buildings, office blocks, residential flats, ete. 
\.R.1.B.A. preferred, not more than 40. Salary 400 
dollars (Mex.) per month. Address Mr. F. 8. Reynolds, 
101 Abington Park Parade, Northampton. 


Architect’s office. Salary 
Austen Hall, 6, New Burlington Street, 


SENIOR £8 &s. per 
week Apply by letter only, 

l 

AN ASSOCIATE with very varied experience as an assistant in offices of 
well-known architects desires to work up perspectives or special drawings 
for competitions or other purposes for architects needing such assistance, 
Specialities : Pencil drawing, domestic work and housing schemes.— 
Address J. S., ¢/o Secretary R.I.B.A 

PARTNERSHIP 
established practice out of London (southern countie $ preferre g 
to purchase or invest.—Address Box 16320, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


ASSISTANT required in 
Mr... 


—Architect with work in hand desires Partnership in 
Willing 


\.R.1.B.A. (38), 20 years’ varied experience London and provinces’ 
desires ap = nent as chief assistant with view to Partnership, town or 
country.—L. W. Edmonds, 72 Ederline Avenue, Norbury, S.W.16. 
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